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Attention is respectfully invUed to the following eminently useftil series of French 
class-books, which have einjoyed an unprecedented populariti/, and are in use iii most 
of the Colleges and ScJiools throughout the United Kingdom and the Colonies. 

De Fivas* New Orammar of French Orammars; 

comprising tbe substance of all the most approved French Gram- 
mars extant, but more especially of the standard work < La Oram- 
maire des Grammaires,' sanctioned by the French Academy and 
the IJniverfdty of Paris. With numerous Exercises and Examples 
illustrative of every Bule. By Dr. V. De Fivas, M.A., F.E.I.8., 
Member of the Grammatical Society of Paris, &c. &o. Forty-seventh 
Edition, Bevised and Enlarged. With an Appendix on the History 
AND Ettmolooy OF THB FRENCH LANGUAGE. 8s. 6d. strongly bound. 
*»* Ket to the same, 8s. 6d. 

' This French Grammar t|as for a long time been recognised as the best we 
have in England, and It seems to be rapidly superseding most others/ 

Educational Times 

* The best and most complete Grammar of the French Language ever prepared 
for the use of English students/— Scotsman. 

De Fivas* Ouide to Modern French Conversation; 

or, the Student and Tourist's French Vade-Mecum. Containing a com* 

grehensive Vocabulary, and Phrases and Dialogues oh every useful or 
iteresting topic. Twenty-ninth Edition, thoroughly revi^, 18mo. 
28. 6d. half-bound. 

* Has the advantage over other French oonveraation bookB of indicating the liaisons 
and giving other helpB to pronunciation.'— Acadrhy. 

* Compited with great labour and care, and modernised down to the latest changes 
in the custom of ordinary French speech.'— School Boabd Chroniolb. 

De Fivas, Beautes des Ecrivains Franjais, Anci jns 

et Modemes. Quinsitoie tSditioh, augment^ de Notes Histo* 
riques, G^graphiques, Philosophiques, Litt^raires, Grammaticales 
et Biographiques. 3s. 6d. bound. 

* A convenient reading book for the student of the French language, at the same 
time affording a pleasing and interesting view ot French literatare.'»OBSBBVBB. 

De Fivas, Introdnction it la Langne Fran9aise ; 

ou. Fables et Contes Ohoisis ; Anecdotes Instructives, Faits M^mo- 
rabies, etc. Avec un Dictionnaire de tous les Mots traduits en 
Anglais. A I'usage de la jeunesse, et de ceux qui commenoentl 
apprendre la langue fran9aise. Vingt-sixi6me Edition, 2s. 6d. 

De Fivas, L.e Trlsor National; or, Guide to the 



Translation of BnglisMnto French 
28. 6d. bound. 



*«* Key to the same, 2s. cloth. 
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PEEI'ACE. 



F£W will deny that an acquaintance with the history 
of one's own country cannot be too early acquired. 
This can now very easily be (^e with little trouble 
and expense. Next in importance to the history of 
one's native land, must surely rank that of Rome — 
Rome, as the grandest empire of ancient times ; the 
acknowledged mistress of the old world — Rome, as 
still one of the greatest and most famous cities of 
our own day. 

There are few young readers who do not turn to 
Roman History with pleasure. The following Out- 
lines are intended for their instruction, as an ele- 
mentary handbook and guide to more extended and 
elaborated histories of Rome. 

The work has been written and arranged on the 
most approved system of modem instruction for the 
young ; and the questions appended to each chapter 
may be extended, or simplified, as the teacher thinks 
desirable and as circumstances may suggest. If any 
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of liiem should at first be foun^ a little .diffi(mlt, it 
must not be forgotten that it is well now and then, 
for both the young and old, to meet with a line or 
question that obliges them to consider and search. 
Facts dug out froxn the biain^s quany, by the 
exercise of thought and memory, are of double 
value. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that the assistance 
of a good Map of Ancient and Modem Europe will 
be absolutely necessary in study ing these Outlines 

OF BOMAN HlSfORT. 

B. G. J. 



NOTE TO THE NEW EDmON. 

The Appendi:i^.on the Literature, Laws, and Customs 
of Aficient Rome, while \hough necessarily brief, is 
designed, to deepen the student's interest in Eoman 
History, and to illustrate and explain many of its 
most remarkable epochs. 

T« H. L. L. 
Loinx>N : Augxitt 1884. 
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OUTLINES 

OP 

ROMAN HISTORY- 



CHAPTER I. 

The long and narrow peninsula of Italy, if ||iea3ured 
from Mont Blanc among the Alps down to Cape 
Spartivento by the sea, is only about 650 miles in 
length ; while the breadth is seldom more than 100 
miles. The whole kingdom contains about 90,000 
square miles, nearly as much as Great Britain and 
Ireland. And yet this little^country was once one of 
the most famous in the world. Home, the chief city, 
was on the bank of the river Tiber, near where it falls 
into the sea at Ostia, about the middle of the strag- 
gling peninsula. A long line of snowy mountains, 
called the Apennines, runs down the whole length of 
the country like a back-bone, almost to the end of the 
Toe, close to which, as you will see in the Map, lies the 
island of Sicily, rich in fruits and famous for its trade. 
The country of Italy is well watered and fruitful, 

B 



2 OUTLINES OF SOMAN HISTORY. 

thougli the Eomans were often too busy in fighting at 
home or abroad to give much care to their tillage. 
The climate differs much in the north and south, the 
low lands being in some places hot, marshy, and 
unhealthy ; while, in the parts nearer the mountains, 
the air is cool and bracing ; but, as a whole, the 
country is healthy. The men are brave and strong, 
and the women have much beauty. 

In very early times many a brave and rough tribe of 
people swept down across the peninsula, settling wher- 
ever they could, and keeping possession of the best of 
the land until some stronger power drove them out. 
This went on, one tribe giving way to another, until 
the time of the Eomans themselves, who were strong 
enough to check all invaders, and by degrees to make 
themselves masters of many other countries besides 
Italy. The coasts and lower valleys of Italy were at 
first peopled by tribes who came from the opposite 
shores of Greece, of an* ancient race called Pelasgian. 
Latium, the central portion of the country of which 
Eome afterwards was the chief city, was peopled by a 
mixture of many tribes ; and the Latin language was, 
as Italian still is, a mixture of many different tongues. 
Some words are Greek, and some are borrowed from a 
much older language, called Sanscrit, the ancient lan- 
guage of India. 

But among all the tribes who invaded Latium we 
must note the Sabines, a pastoral race who came from 
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the mountains and valleys of the Apennines, down to 
the richer vales below. We note them because, as we 
shall see, they conquered Kome ; some of the Koman 
kings were Sabine, and from the Sabines they borrowed 
many of their laws and customs. 

The exact history of the famous city of Eome it is 
difficult to trace out, because it is so mixed up with 
fables. But, though some of these may be false, in many 
of them there is much truth. The Eomans themselves 
used to boast that they sprang from some older nation 
of the East ; and it seems likely that a few wanderers 
from Troy, an ancient city of Asia Minor,* sailed away 
from their own land to the shores of Latium, in search 
of a new home, after their own city had been burned. 
Among these the chief was iBneas and his son Asca* 
nius.f Latinus, the King of Latium, received the 
wanderers very kindly, about the year 1077 B.C., and 
gave to ^neas his daughter Lavinia for a wife; and here, 
after some time, they settled very prosperously. About 
thirty years later Ascanias founded a settlement not 
far from Eome, and on a hill built a new city called 
Alba Long a — the Long White City. On this hill, the 
Alban Mount, stood the temple of Jupiter. So famous 
was tins temple, that aU the tribes of Latium used to 
come up to worship there. On the death of Ascanius^ 

* Asia Minor. See Map. 

t The story of iEneas and all his adventures is told ua by 
the poet Yirgil, in a long poem* called the ^neid. 
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SiLYius, the son of iEhieas and Lavinia, became king ; 
and after him eleven kings of Alba, who also took the 
name of Silvias. The last of these, Peocas Silvius, 
at his death left two sons, Numitor and Amulius, the 
former being the elder, and heir to the crown. But he 
had no wish to rule, and suffered his brother Amulius 
to seize the crown for himself. No sooner had he got 
possession of it, than he put to death Numitob's son^ 
and forced his daughter Bea Silvia to give herself up to the 
service of the goddess Vesta,* by which she was bound 
to remain unmarried. Thus Amulius hoped to secuit; 
himself in the kingdom. But wickedness of this kind 
seldom prospers. He had killed his brother's son, and 
seized the crown; but his niece, Eea, became the 
mother of two boys, twins ; and these would be the 
true heirs to the throne. If a Vestal thus broke her 
vow, her punishment was death ; and Bea was now, by 
AmuIiIUs's orders, buried alive, while her two children 
were thrown into the Tiber. But just at ihis time the 
river had flooded its banks, and the two babes weie 
drifted away into some shallow water, which afterwards 
dried up, and left them safe on the sandy marsh. Here, 
after some time, they were found by Faustulus, the 
king's herdsman, who took pity on them and carried 
them home to his wife Laurentia, telling her where 

* Vesta, the another of Saturn, a goddess worshipped by 
the Bomans. 
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he had discovered them, and that they had been suckled 
by a she-wolf. How true this was we do not know, 
hut the story spread and was believed ; and the two 
boys grew up in the herdsman's hut, and took the 
names of BoxULUs and Eemus. 

But as the boys grew up and mingled with the other 
youths and sheph^ds on the Palalane Hill, they became 
well known f^ strength and courage. By degrees they 
found out who they really were, and at last were made 
known to their old grandfather Nuhitok. TJpon this 
they boldly attad^ed the palace of Amulius at Alba, 
slew the usurper, and restored Nuxitob to the throne. 
As they had been saved in the Tiber, they counted it a 
sacred tiv^, and resdved to build a new city on its 
banks. But they could not agree as to the exact site 
or place for the city ; each brother claiming to be the 
eldest and to have the right of choice. Bomtjlus chose 
the Palatine, and Bbmus the Aventine, Hill ; and at 
last they agreed to settle the point by some omen drawn 
from the flight of birds. Each stood and watched on 
his chosen hilL To EsMtrs came the first omen ; six 
vultures appearing to him on his left hand.* But 
directly i^erwaids EoMULts saw twelve vultures. 
The question now was which was the most favourable 
omen or sign, the first fiock or the largest. Both 

* The ancients counted the left-hand unludky, and of a 
bad omen, but the right-hand lucky, and of good omen. 

B 2 
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claimed the victory, and the end was a quarrel, in 
which Eemus was killed. 

KoMULUS was now therefore hailed king, and on 
the Palatine Hill, B.C. 763, began to bmld his city, 
which was afterwards to spread gradually over the 
Seven Hills,* and to become so famous throughout the 
world. To gain people for his new capital, Homulus 
now made a part of it as a refuge for all who sought 
shelter from other to^vns or cities of the land ; such as 
riinawa];^ slaves, murderers, and vagrants. And these 
soon began to flock to the Palatine Hill in great 
numbers. But men alone could not people the city ; 
so that he had to procure them wives. The neigh- 
bouring people, as you may suppose, looked on the 
new comers with scorn ; so that Komulus had to 
provide wives by means of a stratagem. f He there- 
fore sent out messengers to invite those of the nearest 
towns, Latins and Sabines, to come up to Eome to 
witness some festive games in honour of the god 
Consus4 These games were times of great feasting 
and show, and a goodly number of women and maidens 
as well as men came to see the spectacle. In the midst 
of the shows a band of young Eomans, well-armed, 

• The Seven Hills were afterwards known by the names of 
the Palatine, Capitoline, Ayentine, and Esquiline Hills, with 
Mount Coelius and Quirinalis. 

t Stratagem, i.e.f a cunning, secret plan. 

t Consus presided over Councils. 
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rushed in among the crowd, and carried off such wives 
as they chose for themselves. This event is called the 
" Rape of the Sabines." 

The friends and kindred of those carried off were 
enraged at this treachery, and though the women them- 
selves soon got to Uke their new husbands, a war broke 
out between Eohulus and some of the neighbouring 
towns. But one by one these were all conquered, and 
filled with Boman colonists ; Acbok, one of the chief 
leaders, being slain by Eomulus in single combat, and 
his arms offered up in the temple of Jupiter.* The 
arms of a Boman soldier at this time were a helmet, 
spear, shield, and sword, of brass or other metal, accord- 
ing to the weapon or the means of the wearer. Leather 
was sometimes used for the headpiece. But the Sabines 
were too powerful to be conquered in this way, and 
brought a large army against Bome under their leadei 
Titus Tatius, and came up to the foot of the hill 
then called the Saturnian. On one part of this hill 
BoM€LUS had a fortress under the command of 
Tabpeius. He was a brave and faithful soldier, but 
his daughter Tarpeia was false, and offered to let her 
enemies inside the gates, " if they would give her what 
they wore on their left arms." She meant their golden 

♦ When a trophy was thus won by the leader of one army 
over another, the Romans called it spolia opima^ the most 
noble spoil. Such a spoil was only gained three times in 
all their histoiy. 
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armlets. But when she opened the gates, the Sabine 
soldiers crashed her to death with the shields which 
they bore on their left arms. This was the wages of 
her falsehood ; and in memory of this, one part of the 
hill took the name of the Tarpeiaa Bock, froa which 
criminals were afterwards cast headlong down to deaths 
The strife between the Bomans and Sabines lasted for 
some time ; one day the victory being for Bomulus, 
and another against him. Both sides began to suffer 
veiy much ; when at last the Sabine women, who had 
been the cause of all the fighting, rushed down between 
the Boman and Sabine soldiers, and so put an end to 
the war. A treaty of peace was made, and it was 
agreed that Bomt7LT7S and Tatixjs should be joint-kings 
oyer the united people of Borne and Cures ; and that 
while BoMULUS kept possession of the Palatine Hill, 
the Sabines should have the Quirinal, a Sabine name 
given to it by the conquerors from Quiris, the Sabine 
word for a spear. Bouulus himself took the name of 
QuiKiNUs, and his citizens were called Quirites; sc 
that in all these points the Sabines had the best of it. 
But Bome was still the chief city, and many of the 
Sabines were glad to get all the rights of Bomau 
citizens. A hundred new members were added to the 
Senate, a council of elders who helped the king in 
the government of the kingdom ; and the city began 
to prosper more than ever. 

But not long did she enjoy the blessings of peace* 
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The people of Veii and Fidena, two neighbouring 
states, grew jealous of the power of Home, and took 
the field against her. Eomulus, however, was too 
brave and too skilful a general for them, and before 
long they were only too glad to make a truce* Not 
long after this Titus Tatius was killed while offering 
sacrifice at Lavinium, and Eomulus became sole king. 
He was their monarch, altogether, about thirty^seven 
years ; and though on the whole a brave, and wise, 
and just king, he became rather a tyrant at last ; and 
so came to a sad end. Some say that he was torn to 
pieces in the Senate House ; others, that, while review- 
ing the army, a great darkness, perhaps an eclipse, fell 
on the earth, and that after it EoxuLUs was never seen 
again. B.C. 716. This gave rise to a report that he 
had been carried off in the chariot of the god Mars, 
who is said to have been his father. The next step 
was that the people were told to worship him as a 
deity, and with Mars, the joint-god of their city. 

EoMULUS was worthy of honour among his 
people, for he had served them well, and done 
much for Home. He had divided up the people into 
two great bodies — the Citizens, the better and upper 
dass, who kept all the rights of the city in their own 
hands, and a lower class whom they called Clients. 
These Clients were bound to render service to the 
Citizens, and they in their turn acted as patrons to 
their followers the Clients. The whole system was 
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like that you read of long after in English history, 
called the Feudal System, between the lord and his 
serfs, or a highland chief and his clan. And it worked 
well for all parties ; the Citizens had help of certain 
kinds when they needed it, and the Clients in their 
turn looked to their patrons for protection in case of 
oppression from any other quarter. 

The patrons were also divided into three chief 
tribes* — the Eamnes, or Komans ; the Tities, or Sabines 
of Titus ; and the Luceres, or Etruscans. Each tribe 
was divided into ten Curiae, at the head of each of 
which was an officer called Curio ; so that there were 
in all thirty Curise. The Citizens met together, ac- 
cording to these tribes, to vote on aH matters con- 
nected with the government. This assembly was 
called the Comitium, and without its consent no law 
could be made, or the power of the king confirmed. 
The Senate was a higher council, consisting of at first 
one hundred members, but, when the Sabines joined 
the Eomans, raised to two hundred. 

Most of these arrangements were planned by Ro- 
mulus himself for the safety and well-being of his 
people, so that the two great Councils of the Comi- 
tium and the Senate were not vety unlike what the 
Houses of Lords and Commons now are with us. 



* A 2H5e at first simply meant the third park of any 
number. 
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BoMTJLus also decreed that each tribe should furnish a 
thousand foot-soldiers and one hundred horsemen, and 
gave to the whole body of 3300 soldiers the name of 
Legion; thehorsemen serving as a body-guard for the 
king. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What sort of a country was Italy ? 

2. Where yna Borne situated ? 

3. What tribes of people first settled in Italy ? 

4. Who was Ascanius ? 

6. What waa '' Alia Longa ?" 

6. Who were Bomulus and Bemufl ? 

7. Why did they build their city near the Tiber ? 

8. How long before Christ ? 

9. How did they people the city ? 

10. Who was Tarpeia, and how was she false ? 

11. What was the character of Bomulus ? 

12. What was the Senate P 
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CHAPTER TL 
B.C. 714. 

NT71CA. POMPTLITJS — TULLUS HOSTTLIUS — ANGUS 

MABTIU9. 

On the death of Eohulus the Senate could not agree 
as to who should be king, and for a time discharged 
the office themselves. But at last, at the end of a year, 
the people grew weary of this, and raised a clamour 
for a king. To this the Senate agreed, and chose as 
their king a Sabine named Numa Pompilius. He 
was a wise, good, and peaceful man; and his reign 
was long and prosperous. So famous was he for 
piety and justice, that the goddess Egeria, it is said, 
made herself known to him, and became his wife. As 
EoMULTJS had done much for the people in matters 
relating to the city, the government, and the army, so 
Numa did much for their religious services. He ap- 
pointed four priests to conduct these sacrifices, and at 
their head a fifth, supreme, named Pontifex Maximus, 
or High Pontiff and Priest. Officers were also chosen 
to manage the auguries and divinations for the people, 
and they acted as diviners or soothsayers. A temple 
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was built for the goddess Yesta, where four virgins, in 
turns, kept watch over the sacred fire which before 
burned at Alba; as well as one for Janus, the god with 
two faces looking different ways. During peace the 
door of his temple was shut, and kept open in time of 
war. It was shut throughout the whole reign of 
NuMA, but after his time, down to thb reign of 
Augustus, it was shut only once again ;* so that you 
may judge from this how warlike a people the Eomans 
were. 

Numa's reign lasted forty years, and after his death, 
at the age of eighty, Tullus Hostilius became king, 
and soon proved himself the very opposite of Numa. 
He had been a captain in the army of Bomulus ; and 
loved nothing so well as leading his people to battle. 
His chief war was against the Albans, between whom 
and the Eomans many petty quarrels had already 
broken out. Both sides claimed to be in the right, 
and neither would give way ; so that there was nothing 
to be done but to have recourse to the sword. When 
the two armies were drawn up in battle array against 
each other, the Alban king proposed that the victory 
should be decided by* a sort of single combat between 
champions chosen from either side. The Albans chose 
three brothers, named Curiatii, as their champions; 

* The temple of Janus shut again at the end of the First 
Funic War, about the year B.C. 235. 

O 
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and the Eomans chancing to have three brothers alao 
among their troops of a like age and &me as warriors, 
chose for their champions the Horatii. The fight was 
long and bloody, both armies silently watching what 
the issue would be* But at last victory seemed to be 
coming to the Albans ; for, though all three of their 
champions were wounded, two of the Horatii lay 
dead on the field. Horatius, who was left, was pru- 
dent as well as brave, and now pretended to fly from 
his three enemies. One by one the wounded Curiatii 
followed him, and as they came up to him, one by one 
fell befcffe his bloody sword. Thus victory fell to the 
Eomans, who, under their king Hostilius, destroyed 
the city Alba, and forced the inhabitants to leave their 
own home and migrate to Eome, where he gave them 
the Goelian Hill. Some of their chief families were made 
citizens, and a few admitted into the Senate. A war 
against the Sabines followed, lasting almost to the 
end of his reign, which was closed by a terrible famine, 
after Tulltts had been king for thirty-two years, 
about the year 640 B.C. 

After some delay, Angus Maetius, the grandson 
of NuMA, was chosen king. He- was a peacdul man, 
and one of his first acts was to have a copy of all his 
grandsire's laws set up in the Eorum, where all could 
read them. He enlarged the city of Home, and added 
to it as inhabitants some of the people of Latin cities 
which he had overcome in battle. He fortified the 
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city also, and after building a prison, fixed a seaport 
at Ostia, near the mouth of the Tiber. This helped 
to draw strangers to Eome, and many finding what an 
advantage it was to be Eoman citizens, came and 
settled there. These Latin strangers chiefly dwelt 
together, and Angus assigned to them the Aventine 
Hill, being the fifth over which Borne now began to 
spread. His reign lasted twenty-four years, and was 
a time of prosperity and peace. B.C. 616. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. Why was there no king for a time after the death of 
Bomulus ? 

2. What sort of a king was N. Pompilins ? 

3. Who was Janus ? 

4. Was his temple often shut ? 

5. How long did N. Fompilius reign ? 

6. What caused the fight between the Horatii and 
Curiatii ? 

7. What was the result of it P 

8. What was the character of Tullus Hostilius ? 

9. Who was Ancns Martins, and what sort of a king ? 
10. On how many hills did Borne now stand ? 
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CHAPTER ni. 
B.C. 616 TO B.C. 578. 

TA»qUINIUS PRISCUS. 

Among tlie strangers who had settled at Eome was 
one Taequinius, a citizen of Tarquinii, in Etruria. He 
most likely dwelt with his own people, the Etruscans, 
on the Coelian Hill, and seems to have been held in 
good favour with king Angus Maetius, as well as 
the Senate. On the death of Angus, therefore, he 
persuaded them to elect him king, although Maetius 
had left two sons. No sooner had Taequintus got 
the power into his o^yn hand, than he determined to do 
all he could for his own people, the Etruscans. They 
had been added to the third of the great tribes 
(Luceres), who were not nearly so powerful as the 
other two, the Bamnians and the Titians — ^from which 
the kings had been by turns chosen. First, he added 
100 new members to the Senate, mostly, if not all of 
them, Luceres. Then he increased the number of the 
Vestal Virgins,* who guarded the sacred fire in the 
temple of Vesta, to six, the two new ones being probably 

* These were held in great honour tunong the people. 
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of the Luceiian tribe. He also attempted to make 
new patrician or noble tribes among his own followers; 
but finding this was resisted by some of the older 
tribei^ he gave it up, and only increased the number of 
patricians with new Luoerians. 

To understand the importance of this, you must 
know that the Eoman people had anciently been 
divided into two great bodies of Patrons or Lords, 
who took the name of Fatreiy or Fathers, and Clients, 
or Vassals, belonging entirely to the lower class, who 
had no part in the government. They were bound to 
render all obedience "and service to their patrons, the 
Patricians ; and these in turn defended and protected 
the Clients whenever they wanted help. This was 
something like the feudal system, which afterwards 
prevailed in England and in other countries of Europe. 
So that when Taequinitjs added to the number of 
patricians from the new tribe of Lucerians, he increased 
the power of the lower order. This commoner order 
were called I^lehs, or Plebeians, but they gradually 
grew up to a sort of midway class between the two, 
and became freemen, subject to no law but that of the 
king or emperor himself. TAEqtfiNius was the first 
to help the chief among these Plebeians to be counted 
among the Patrician order. 

Having done this, he led his army against the 
Sabines; and having conquered them, he made war 
against the cities of Latium, spreading far and wide 

o 2 
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the power of Eome. He first wore at Borne the goldeo 
crown and sceptre, sitting in an ivory chair, and 
clothed with royal robes, striped with violet. 

This reign was also famous for the great public 
works which Taequin carried out — such as the rows 
of shops built along the sides of the Eorum ; the Circus 
MaximuSy or Great Eaoe-course for Public Games ; and 
the Great Cloaca, or Sewer, built of solid blocks of 
stone, some of which remain to the present day. But, 
like so many other Eoman kings, Tabquin was at last 
assassinated, and most probably by the two sons of 
Axcus Mabtius, who hoped to obtain power for 
themselves when he was dead. He was eighty years 
of age, and had been king thirty-eight years. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. Who was Tarquinius Priscus? 

2. How came he to be king ? 

3. Who were the Vestal Virgins ? 

4. Wliat did Tarquinius to please his own people ? 
6. What is meant by Patrons and Clients ? 

6. What famous works did T. Priscus carry out ? 
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CHAPTER IV. 
B.C. 678 TO B.C. 534. 

SERVIUS TULLIUS. 

Sebyius, .who now came to the throne, was not duly 
chosen by the tribes, but had been named king by 
Tanaquil, the wife of Tabquin. He himself was the 
son of one of Tabquin's slaves ; and having been 
brought up in the king's house, at last married his 
daughter. He became one of the wisest and best of 
all the kings, and was a great friend of the people. 
He first ordered a Census to be taken, and appointed 
it to be done every fifth year, the period from census 
to census being called a Lustrum. He formed the 
plebeians into tribes and classes, and granted them the 
right of holding assemblies of their own, separate from 
the Patricians. Many new tribes were formed, and a 
tribune appointed over each, with the power of a magis- 
trate, and leader in time of war. The whole body of 
people were counted as an army, and were all liable to 
be called to serve at home or abroad, nntil above sixty 
years of age, when they were only called to defend Bome 
itself. The richer classes served in the cavalry and heavy- 
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armed troops, and the poorer among the foot-soldiers, 
where to fit out a soldier cost far less. The laws founded 
by Servius were wise, and for the general good of the 
people. He fought bravely against the Etruscans, and 
extended the city walls so as to aiclose the Seven 
HiUs on which Eome afterwards stood. But neither 
his good sense, wisdom, nor justice could save him from a 
sudden and bloody death. He reigned forty-four years, 
and was then murdered, it is said, by his own son-in- 
law, Tabquinitjs, whose brutal wife, TulHa^ drove her 
chariot over her father's corpse in the public street, 
B.C. 534. 

QTTESTIOKS. 

1. How long had Tarquinius been Idng ? 

2. How came Semns to succeed him ? 

3. What is meant by a '*" Zwtmm ?" 

4. Whatbya"0»«wr 

5. What sort of a king was Servius ? 

6. Why do you think so ? 

7. What became of him ? 
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CHAPTER V. 

B.C. 534, A.U.C. 220. 

TABQUINIUS. 

Tabc^uinius Supeubus, i,e., Tarquin the Proud, now 
seized upon the crown for himself, after massacring 
many of the senators and others who opposed him. 
He was a cruel tyrant, and soon began to oppress the 
poorer class with heavy taxes, and still heavier toil at 
the great public works, chiefly that of the splendid 
temple which he built on the Saturnian Hill to Jupiter, 
Juno, and Minerva. This part of the hill was from that 
time called the Capitol, or chief place, the other the 
Arx, or citadel. 

In this temple were kept the famous Sibylline Books, 
about which a curious story is told. A strange woman 
came to the king, bearing in her hand nine volumes, 
which, she said, were prophecies of one of the Sibyls.* 
She offered them for sale, but the king refused to buy, 
and the woman went away. -Having burnt three, she 

* Sibyls : — ^Women who pretended to have the spirit of 
prophecy, and to foretell the future. 
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came back, and asked the same price for the other 
six — but the king still refused to buy ; when, having 
burned three more, she offered the remaining three 
volumes for the same price. This puzzled the king, 
and he consulted the Augurs,* who advised him to buy 
the books.. He did so ; the woman, who was a Sibyl, or 
prophetess, disappeared ; and the books were ever after- 
wards kept stored up as sacred in the Capitol. 

Some time after this, Tarquin was offering sacrifice 
in the- temple, when a serpent crawled out from under 
the altar, and seized what he had offered. The king 
was alarmed at this, and sent to Delphi,f the famous 
oracle of Apollo, to know what it meant. He chose 
as messengers his two sons, Titus and Abuns, and his 
sister*s son Brutus, or the Fool. When they had done 
their errand they asked which of them should have the 
chief power at Eome ; and the answer was, " He that 
shall first kiss his mother." Brutus, whose dulness was 
only a pretence, to escape his uncle's jealousy, saw that 
there was a double meaning in these words. The two 
sons of Tarquin drew lots which should first kiss their 
mother when they got back ; but Brutus, the moment 
they landed, fell down to the ground and kissed the 
earth — ^the mother of all men. 

* Angara: — Soothsayeis, diviners, who pretended to 
foretell the fatore, chiefly by the flight of birds. 

t Delphi, a town of Phods, in Ghreeoe, where stood a 
famous temple of Apollo. 
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Meanwhile Tarquin was at war with the Eutulians, 
and besieging their city, Ardea. One night during the 
siege Takquin held a feast, at which the young Tar- 
quins and their couan Collatinus began to boast of the 
beauty and worth of their wives. At last it was agreed 
that they should ride off to Rome, without notice, and 
see how the ladies were spending their time. The 
wives of all the others were feasting and revelling; 
but Lucretia, the wife of Collatinus, was sitting 
among her maidens spinning wool, and was therefore 
judged to be the worthiest. She was as beautiful as 
she was noble, and Sextus, the king's third son, fell in 
love with her beauty ; and a few days after he went by 
night to her house, and creeping in like a thief, by force 
committed a terrible outrage on her, a poor helpless 
woman. Then the cowardly traitor fled away back to 
the camp. Lucretia at once sent for her father and her 
husband, and told them of what was done. " Avenge 
me," she cried, " on the wretched Sextus ; I can live 
no longer." So saying, she drew forth a knife, and 
stabbed herself to the heart. Upon this Brutus seized 
on the knife, and holding it up to Heaven, cried out, 
" By this pure blood I swear to pursue Tarquin the 
Proud and all his bloody house, and drive them for ever 
from Eome." And when the people saw the dead 
body of Lucretia, and when they heard the solemn 
oath of Brutus, they rose with great tumult, closed 
the city gates against the tyrant, and forced him to fly 
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for Ills life, with his sons, to Agylla. Sextus fled to 
Gabii, and there the people slew him. 

Thus ended the reign of the ICings at Borne, B.C. 
509, A.U.C. 245 ; and from that time the people 
liated the very name of king. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. Who was Tarquin the Proud ? 

2. Why do you call him a tyrant ? 

3. At what great works did he force the people to toil ? 

4. Tell aU you know about the Sibylline Books. 

5. Where was ^' Delphi" and for what was it famous ? 

6. Who was Lucretia ? 

7. Why did she stab herself? 

8. Why did the people rise against Tarquin ? 

9. How long had kings reigned at Eome ? (Alout 250 
years.) 
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CHAPTER VI. 
B.C. 509, A.U.C. 245. 

BOME UNDER GOKSULS. 

Such is the liistory tliat has come down to us of 
tbe Monarchy of Eome, under its seven kings; but 
there seems to be much fable mixed up with the history, 
and it is hard to tell how much of it is true. It is not 
likely that the reigns of seven kings lasted so long as 
245 years ; and yet the great events which happened 
in this period could scarcely have happened in a less 
time. There was no written history then ; and long 
after, when an attempt was made to write a true one, 
fables and traditions had become so mingled with all 
the records, that it was very hard to separate the truth 
from the falsehood. 

However this may be, the Komans now determined 
to have no more kings, but to found a Eepublic, or 
Commonwealth, in which two chief rulers, or magis- 
trates, called Consuls, were to have the supreme power. 
These Consuls were also called Prsetors, and were 
elected for one year. The two first chosen were 
Bbutus and Collatinus : and, like the kings, they 
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had twelve officers of justice, called Lictora, going 
before them, each bearing a bundle of rods with an 
axe tied up in them. The change from the govern- 
ment by kings to that of Consuls was, so far, in favour 
of the people ; but the vacancies in the Senate were 
filled up from the rank of Knights, and the new 
Senators were called " Patres conscriptiy" or Conscript 
Fathers. For a time all went well enough with the 
new government, but before long a plot was formed to 
restore the Takquins to their former throne. Among 
those who thus plotted were the two sons of Brutus 
liimself, who were discovered, found guilty, and con- 
demned to die by their own father, who saw them 
scourged and beheaded. Collatinus was inclined to 
favour these men ; the people grew angry with him, 
and he was deposed from the office of Consul. Publids 
Valerius was chosen in his stead, and soon after 
marched against Tabquin and the Etruscans with 
Beutus, In the battle which followed, though Tar- 
QuiN was defeated, Brutus was slain ; and Valerius, 
returning in triumph, made a funeral oration over his 
dead body. The Roman matrons mourned for Brutus 
a whole year ; and Valerius, who had made himselt 
rather disliked by the people for keeping the power in 
his own hands as Consul, defended himself so well 
against all their charges, that they gave him the title oi* 
Fublicolai or friend of the people. 

Still, however, Tarquin would not give up bis 
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cause as lost ; and was joined by Porsena, the King 
of Clusium,* who marched to Eome with a large body 
of men. Then it was that three brave Roman youths, 
HoBATius CocLES, T. Lautius, and Herminius, won 
great fame by their valour in staying the post of the 
enemy at one end of a wooden bridge, while the 
Romans were breaking down the other. Labtius and 
Herminius had only just time to escape, and Cocles, 
plunging boldly into the river, swam back to the 
opposite shore, Por this he was rewarded by a public 
statue, and as much land as a pair of oxen could 
plough in a day. 

During the siege which followed, another noble 
Roman youth who made himself famous was C. 
MuTius, who boldly attempted to assassinate Por- 
sena himself, and so free his country from the enemy. 
But the attempt failed, and Porsena even rewarded 
his boldness and bravery by setting him at liberty. 
Soon after this, terms of peace were settled ; and, as 
some writers suppose, not without great advantage to 
the Etrurians, who are said to have gained possession 
of the city of Rome itself. In the Sabine war which 
followed, it is clear that a Sabine leader, who after- 
wards took the name of Appius Claudius, made his 
way to RomCy and there settled with many of his 

* Clusium, a town of Etruria. See Map. 
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followers. Some of his family were made Patricians, 
and received grants of land— B.C. 503, A.U.C* 251 
— about the time of the death of Publicola. Many 
of the laws made by Publicola had been just and 
good, and he justly deserved the name of the people's 
friend. During his time a treaty of commerce is said 
to have been made between the Eomans and «Gartha- 
ginians,* a strong and brave nation, who were then 
becoming famous. 

Meanwhile, the cause of Taequin did not seem 
quite dead ; and many Latin cities still took his part 
in the quarrel. This gave the Romans so much trouble, 
that about the year 500 B.C. they appointed a chief 
magistrate called a Dictator, who ruled within the 
city with the power of a king ; and from his edicts 
the people had no appeal. Titus Laktius was the 
first Dictator, and A. Postumius the second. Pos- 
TUMius it was who led the Roman army for the last 
time against Tarquin's forces, and defeated them in a 
bloody battle near Lake Regillus.f After this Tah- 
QUiN, in despair, fled to Cumae, and there died. 

But, on the whole, though the people had got rid of 
the tyrant Tabquin, they were not much better off 
under the rule of Consuls or Dictators. The Patricians, 
or nobles, began to oppress them, and to take away 

* Oarthago, a famous city on the shore of Africa, tho 
rival of Bome ; built by Qaeen Dido. 

t Eegillus, a small lake in Latium. See Map. 
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their rights ; even that of appealing against an unjust 
sentence to their own tribe. This was more than they 
could bear, and at last, when their favourite Consul, 
after a great fight against the Yolscians, took the part 
of the Patricians against them, they broke out into 
open revolt. Those Plebeians who were in debt when 
t\ie war began had been promised that their debts 
should be cancelled if they joined the army. But 
when the war was over, and they were no longer wanted, 
the Senate refused to keep their promise. This made 
the people very angry ; when the Senate appointed M. 
Yalebius, a descendant of the greater Pubucola, to 
be Dictator, and march against the enemy. The 
Plebeians thought they could trust him, but when the 
war was over, they were again cheated. as before; and 
Valekius upon this threw up his office, declaring that 
the Senate were in the wrong. The Plebeians then 
marched away under two leaders of their own to a 
hill near the Ailio, two miles from Eome, and there 
determined to found a new city. But the Patri- 
cians knew that this would be a great loss to Home 
itself; and so, after some disputing, they agreed 
to the terms which the Plebeians demanded. They 
agreed that the Plebeians should from this time have 
the right of choosing two magistrates of their own, 
called Tribunes, to defend and lead them in all times of 
danger, and that no man should be cast into prison for 
debt, though he must give up all his property. TI' 

D 3 
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hill on which they had settled was called by them 
" Mons Sacer" the Sacred Mount, on which an altar 
was built, and sacrifices were offered to Jupiter. B.C. 
493, A.U.C. 261. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What 18 meant by a Bepublic ? 

2. Why did the Bomans choose one ? 

3. What is meant by Consuls, and who were the first two ? 

4. What was the Senate ? 

5. Why were the sons of Brutus put to death ? 

6. Why did the Roman matrons mourn for Brutus ? " 

7. Why did Valerius get the name of Fublicola ? 

8. For what were Codes, Lartius, and Herminius famous ? 

9. Who was Caius Mutius ? 

10. Why was a Dictator appointed ? 

11. What were his powers ? 

12. What was the end of the dispute between Patricians 
and Plebeians P 
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CHAPTER VII. 
B.C. 488, A.U.C. 266, 

DICTATOBS — TEIBUNES — AGBABIAN LAWS, 

Afteb this treaty had been made, the Plebeians gladly 
joined the army when wanted, and marched against the 
Volscians under a brave captain, Caius Maecius. He 
was a bold man, and fought well against Corioli, a 
Volscian city, which they took ; but in secret he was a 
foe to the common people. At a time of famine, he 
proposed that corn should be given out only to those 
who would give up the rights gained on the Sacred 
Hill. For this, the Tribunes of the people declared him 
a traitor, and banished him from the city. He fled 
away to their enemies, the Volscians, and marched back 
to the gates of Eome at the head of a great body of 
their troops. At his approach the whole city was in 
terror, and sent forth messages and ambassadors to try 
to make peace. For a long time Coeiolanus* would 
listen to none of them, but on very hard terms ; until 

* " Coriolanug" a name given to C. Marcios because of 
his victory. 
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some noble matrons of Rome, with his own mother at 
their head, marched out to his camp, and persuaded 
him to withdraw his troops. He did so, and retired to 
Antium, where, after many years, it is said that he was 
slain in a tumult. About this time, B.C. 486, Spurius 
Cassius was Consul, or, as it was first called, Frmtor^ 
foT the third time; and he made himself famous by 
trying to get some laws passed which should give to 
the people the same rights of pasturing their flocks, 
and occupying lands, as the Patricians had. These 
laws were called Agrarian, i,e., belonging to the land, 
from Offer, the Latin word for field ; and one object of 
them was to drive out Patricians from the State lands, 
and divide these into freeholds among the Plebeians. 
But he failed to get the law passed ; and at last Cassius 
was tried for treason, condemned, and beheaded. 

This made the Plebeians very angry, and soon after, 
when the Yeientes marched against Eome, they refused 
to join the army ; and the Senate could not meet the 
enemy. Then it was that a noble family, called Eabii, 
came forward, and offered themselves with several 
thousand followers for service. They fought most 
bravely, and did all that so small a band could for 
their country; but at last they were drawn into an 
ambush, and all cut off. B.C.480, A.U.C. 274. Mean- 
while, at Borne, the Plebeians and their Tribunes still 
murmured for the Agrarian Law, and complained bitterly 
of the Patricians. It was a time of trouble and dis- 
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content. The corn-lands round Rome had been laid 
waste by the enemy, the farms and cattle destroyed, 
while the people of the villages had been driven into 
the city. Still, however, the Patricians opposfed the 
Plebeians in every possible way; and at length the 
people rose in a body and took possession of the Capi- 
tol. This frightened the Senate, and forced them to 
permit the Plebeians to choose the Tribunes in their 
own assemblies (Comitia), and to increase their number 
to five. So there was peace for a time. But the 
people were still rebellious, and not long after, when 
at war with the Volscians, the army refused to fight, 
and wilfully fled before the enemy. This so enraged 
their leader, Appius Claudius, that he put every 
tenth man to death, as well as the Centurions, or Cap- 
tains of Hundreds. Next year the people rose 
against him for opposing the Agrarian Law ; he wa^ 
tried and condemned by the Tribunes to be put to 
death. But he fell sick, and died before the fatal day 
came. 

As for the Agrarian Law itself, the Consuls did all 
they could, by excuses and delays, against it ; and the 
only hope for the Plebeians seemed to be to get com- 
missioners specially appointed to reform the whole code 
of Roman law. One of the Tribunes proposed that 
this should be done ; but the Patricians again refused, 
and tried to put down the whole movement by force. 
This, of course, they could not do ; when, in the midst 
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of the tumult, the iEquians* suddenly appeared in full 
force near the city itself. The Prsetor sent against 
them was hemmed in among the victors, and defeated ; 
and then the Senate in great terror were forced again 
to elect a Dictator. They chose Quintus Cincin- 
IJATUS, a braye but poor man, who had been driven 
from the city by the misconduct of his son in the 
Agrarian tumults, and was then living in a n$ugh 
cottage beyond the Tiber. The messengers found him 
ploughing his little field, and brought him back in 
triumph to Bome, where twenty-four Lictors, with rods 
and axes, marched before him to his own house. The 
people gladly flocked to his standard, and within a few 
days he had marched against the enemy, rescued the 
Prsetor, and brought the iEquian general in chains to 
Eome : having given up the enemy's camp to plunder 
for his own soldiers. Having thus nobly saved his 
country from ruin, he went back to his little farm by 
the Tiber ; refusing all the honours of the Senate, and 
having been Dictator only sixteen days. B.C. 458, 
A.U.C. 296. 

Before loug the clamour about the Agrarian Law 
arose once more ; and at last ten Patricians (Decemviri) 
were chosen to consider the state of the law, and 
specially to report on the news that had been brought 
badk by some Commissioners sent to Athens to inquire 

* ^qui, a p6<^e of Lstium, near tlie citj TSbw. 
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into the laws of Greece. They drew up a new code, 
which was engraven on ten tablets of brass ; and two 
more having been afterwards added to thei^ie, the whole- 
were called the Laws of the Twelve Tables. The- 
Decemviri were appointed for one year ; but at the end 
of that time they were too powerful to be disturbed^ 
and still held office, displaying much of the state and 
power of kings, and ruling the people most harshly. 
Of these Decemviri, Appius Claudius, the second 
of that name, was one ; and he now committed so gross 
a crime that the people rose against him with great 
fury. 

He was an old man 5 but one day having seen a 
beautiful maiden named Virginia pass along the public 
street, he fell in love with her, and determined to have 
her for his own. He therefore employed one Marcus 
to seize her on her way home from school, and claim her as 
his slave. She cried aloud for help, a crowd collected, 
and all together hurried off to the Comitium for the 
magistrate to decide the case. The magistrate was the 
villain Appius himself, and he decided that the maiden 
must remain in the hands of the man who had claimed 
her. But the people were ftuious, and forced him to 
permit her to go back to her father's until the next 
day. The next day Vtrginius came to the court, 
bringing with him his fair daughter Virginia, a great 
crot^^d following; and again Appius passed a false 
judgment that she was the man's slave. ViiwiNiu^ 
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thinking that all hope was now lost, suddenly snatched 
up a knife from a butcher's stall in the Forum,* and 
crying out, " Thus only, my child, can I preserve thy 
freedom," he plunged it into her heart. And then, 
waving the bloody knife in the air, he cried out to the 
angry crowd, " Appius, by this pure blood I devote 
thee to the gods below." The people answered him 
with loud cries of fury for revenge, and so the whole 
crowd swept away in haste to the Aveutine HiU. 
Appius barely escaped being stoned to death, but was^ 
at last cast into prison by order of the Tribunes, and 
there he put an end to his own life ; all his goods beifig 
seized by the State. 

Thus ended the rule of the Decemviri, to whom the 
people now refused any longer to submit. The 
Patricians were forced to abolish the whole office, and 
appoint in their place more Tribunes of the people. 
Two chief magistrates, partly chosen by the people, 
were also now appointed, B.C. 448, A.U.C. 306; and 
these, it is said by some writers of history, now first 
took the name of " Consul " instead of " Praetor." 

During aU this period, however much of the history 
is fable, there is no doubt that the power of the people 
was gradually getting more and more strong. The 
Plebeians were slowly becoming more and more a 
match for their enemies — the Patricians. 

• Forum, a puhlic phu;e in Borne "where citizens m0t for 
business, and where causes were tried. 
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QUESTIONS. 

1. How was Cains Marcius a foe to the people ? 

2. Why called Ooriolanus ? 

3. What were the Agrarian Laws ? 
4i. Who was Appius Clandius ? 

5. What became of hun ? 

6. Who was Q. Cincmoatus, and why chosen P 

7. Who were the Decemviri ? 

8. Who was Viiginia ? 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

B.C. 443, A.U.C. 311, 

INCREASE OF THE POWES OF THE PEOPLE. 

As the power of the Plebeians increased, the jealousy 
between that class and the Patricians grew less. Up 
to this time marriages between the two classes had not 
been counted lawful. It is true that some such 
marriages had taken place, but the children by these 
unions were not owned by their Patrician relatives, nor 
could they inherit the property of their parents. Thus 
it came to pass that two Patricians were chosen as 
Tribunes of the people ; and after some strong oppo- 
sition, a law was at length passed which made the 
marriages between Plebeians and Patricians lawful. The 
time was not yet come for having a Consul chosen only 
by the Plebeians of their own rank, but power was 
now given to them to elect Tribunes of the soldiers 
from either rank. This was a great gain ; but the 
office of Censor was one of great power, and this was 
held by the Patricians. The business of the Censor 
was to make and to keep a proper register of the number 
of the citizens, with an account of all their property. 
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houses, slaves^ and lands, according to which eyery maiv 
was to be taxed. So that the Censor often had the 
power of settling to what class a man should belong,. 
as well as what taxes he should pay ; and this power he 
was often tempted to use unfairly. He also had the 
care of all public lands, forests, and fisheries, which, as 
well as the right of selling salt, he let out to the highest 
bidder ; fixing the price at which salt should be sold. 
. Now and then the old ill-will used to break out 
between the two classes, as when one Sftjritjs Mjelius, 
a rich Plebeian knight, at a time of great famine bought 
up all the com he could, and gave it away among the 
people at a low price. This gained him favour with 
the people, but enraged the Patricians, who thought 
that MiBLiTJS was becoming too powerful, and once 
more sent for old Cincinnatus to come to their help 
as Dictator. He came at once, and ordered Melius 
to appear before him. But MiEiLius feared to do this, 
and fled away in terror. Then the Dictator sent after 
him an officer, Ahala, who overtook MiEUUS and 
killed him. His sudden death made a great uproar 
among the people, and to appease them the form of 
government was changed ; the number of the Tribunes 
was increased to three, and afterwards to six. The 
death of Melius was hardly a lawful act ; but 
CiMCiKNATUs said that his officer was in the right, 
because the prisoner had resisted lawful authority. 
Not long after the famine, as was so often the case. 
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a terrible plague spread all oyer Italy, and even reached 
as far as Athens, the chief city of Greece. B.C. 431, 
A.U.C. 323. War followed the famine and the 
pestilence, and many a braye soldier fell in the cam- 
paign against the strong Etruscan city of Yeii. 
The siege of Veii lasted seven years, but the city 
was not taken. But during the drought of summer, 
the Alban Lake rose above its banks ; and an oracle 
having been consulted, the Priestess declared that 
the city should not be captured until the lake had 
been drained. The Eomans obeyed the omen ; and at 
last, in the tenth year of the siege, the city was captured 
under Camillus the Dictator, who had formed a mine 
under the walls, and then taken them by storm. Then 
the Veiians surrendered ; but many of them were put to 
the sword, and many sold as slaves. The victory was 
mainly owing to Camillus ; and the spoil of the city 
being great, he was falsely accused of having secretly 
taken some of it for his own use. He was tried, and 
being sentenced to pay a large fine, he left his country 
as an exile ; praying, it is said, that a day might soon 
come when they would wish him back again. B.C. 
393, A.U.C. 361. 

Like many another famous and brave man, he was 
badly treated by the very people for whom he had so 
bravely fought ; and the day for which he wished was 
not long in coming. 
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QUESTIONS. 

1. During the past contest between Patricians and 
Plebeians, which gained most in power ? 

2. Why do you think so ? 

3. Were they now better friends ? 

4. Why did Gincinnatus again become Dictator ? 

5. Where was Athens ? 

6. Who besieged Veii ? Who took it ? 

7. What was the end of Camillus ? 



X 2 
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CHAPTER IX. 
B.C. 390, A.U.C. 364. 

INBOAD OF THE GAULS. 

The Gauls were a tribe of the great race of Celts, 
who at that time possessed nearly all Western Europe, 
the northern and central parts being chiefly under the 
sway of other tribes, such as Goths, Danes, Saxons, 
and Franks. Tiiese Celts then dwelt in Spain and 
Portugal, France, and the British Isles ; one tribe of 
them being Qaeh, who held France (Gallia), and 
another being Cifmri, who chiefly held Belgium and 
Britain.* 

Long before this, two great hordes of these brave but 
vayage warriors had spread away from GaUia, one across 
the Alps into Italy, and the other eastward towards 
Greece and Asia Minor. Having once tasted the 
sunny fruits and wine of Italy, they soon began to 
forget their own land. They were a fierce and ter- 
rible race of people, laying waste wherever they 
went with fire and sword. Having crossed the Alps 

• * Cumherland, the Cymric or Cymbri land, in our own 
country, shows trace of their name. 
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and seized on the rich plains of Northern Italy, they 
next made their way across the snowy Apennines ; and 
soon the cry reached Borne itself that the Gauls were 
at hand. The rumour was not at first believed ; but 
on came the great host of barbarians, spreading dis- 
may on every side, till they reached the very gates of 
Home. So far they had met with little to oppose 
them; and Bbennus, their king, now pitched his 
camp on the banks of- the AlKa, twelve miles from the 
city. The Gauls, it is said, were 70,000 strong; 
while the Eomans had only 40,000 men, and in the 
battle which followed were utterly defeated. Then in 
furious triumph the Gauls marched on to the great city, 
which, being burst into, they found silent and almost 
empty; the people having fled away in a sudden 
panic, or taken refuge in the Capitol. Having made 
their way to the Eorum, there they found eighty of the 
aged Senators, clad in robes of state, and seated in the 
curule* chairs, for a time the savage host were struck 
with awe at the sight; but at length one of them 
boldly seized the beard of an aged Senator, who 
struck at him with his ivory sceptre. The brave old 
Eoman was at once cut down by the enraged Gaul, 
and the rest were put to the sword by his companions. 
The slaughter having thus begun, soon spread 
throughout the city, which was plundered, set fire to, 

* The curule chair was the chair of office. 
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and burned to the groond. Few Bomaas escaped but 
those who had fled for shelter to the Capitol, where 
there were more than a thousand soldiers, who were 
still able to defy Bbennus and all his host. All 
attempts to take the citadel were useless; and as 
autumn came on, a deadly fever broke out among 
the besiegers that carried off thousands. Meanwhile, 
the Bomans scattered through the country began to 
take courage; and haying rallied under Gamillus, 
sent a messenger promising help to their countrymen 
in the Capitol. He managed to swim the Tiber, and 
in the night to climb the steep rocks on which the 
fortress stood. But in the morning the Gauls found 
out some traces of his steps, and determined to try the 
next night to gain an entrance by the same path. When 
night came, therefore, they made their way up the side 
of the diff ; and some few had even readied the battle- 
ments unseen and unheard by the garrison, whai all 
at once some geese (sacred to Juno) made such a cry 
of cackling and flapping of wings, that the B(Hnan 
sentinels were roused and alarmed. The very first 
Gaul that appeared above the battlements was seized 
by a Boman soldier and hurled headlong down the 
cliff. And thus the Capitol was saved. 

This was a great blow to the Gauls, but still they 
kept possession of a great part of the dty, mainly with 
the hope of gaining more plunder. Six months 
passed away thus, and then the Bomans were glad to 
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bribe tbe enemy to depart, by offering them 1000 
pounds weight in gold. During the payment, it was 
found that the GrauJs were using false weights ; and 
when the Bomans complained of this, Bbeknvs cried 
out, " V€B victUrLe.y "Woe to the vanquished!" cast- 
ing his sword into the scale as he spoke. Whether the 
woe befell the Bomans only, it is hard to tell ; for, 
according to one legend, just then a body of Eoman 
soldiers made their way back from Yeii, under brave 
Caaiillus the Dictator, and marched into the Boman 
Forum. The gold was then sent back to the Capitpl, 
and the Gauls driven out of the dty. Whether this 
legend is true or not, it is certain that after the de- 
parture of the Gauls, the Boman citizens began to 
rebuild Bome, though without any regular plan. The 
number of citizens was much reduced, and the 
Bomans were forced to add strangers to their ranks to 
make new tribes, of which there now were twenty-four. 
Bome still occupied the same site ; but it was not so 
grand or fine a city as it had been. That terrible 
inroad of the Gauls had been a great loss, not only to 
the city, but to all the country round ; and a long 
time passed before the people recovered from it. The 
citizens were not only few in number, but poor; so 
poor, that fresh taxe^s had to be levied for building 
houses, and planting the farms and gardens, as well as 
for carrying on war with the neighbouring states. The 
Plebeians began to suffer and to complain; many 
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debtors weie cast into prison ; and Maaous Manucus, 
the soldier wlio bad fougbt so bravely in the Capitol, 
sold some of his land for their relief. Being thus a 
friend of the Plebeians, he was soon disliked by the 
Patricians, who accused him of treason, and at last got 
him oondenmed to die. He was thrown headlong 
down from the Tarpeian Eock. 

Thns the Plebeians seemed to be falling again under 
the power of the Patricians. But the eause of the 
people soon after gained strength from the two 
new tribunes, Liginius and Sextius, B.C. 376, 
A.U.C. 378. LiciNius was himself a Plebeian, and 
afker contending stoutly for the people, at length got a 
law passed, which gave to every Eoman citizen a share 
in all new-conquered lands ; decreed that no one should 
possess more than 500 jugera;* and that one Consul 
should be a Plebeian. The Patricians, on the other 
hand, gained the appointment of a new chief magistrate, 
called a Prstor; and thus the two parties were more 
evenly balanced in power. A few years after this, about 
B.C. 370, A.U.C. 384, a plague broke out in Eome, 
as deadly as the last. Thousands perished, and 
amongst them the famous Camillus. The river 
Tiber, too, suddenly rose and flooded the banks; an 
earthquake shook the city where the great annual 

* Jtigera : the Jvgerum was a piece of land 240 feet long 
and 120 feet broad. 
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games were being carried on, and the ground in the 
middle of tlie Forum opened into a wide chasm. Ai 
this the whole city was terrified, and besought the 
Augurs to declare the meaning of such a wonder. 
They answered that the gulf would never be closed up 
until what the Eomans heM dearest was cast into it. 
What this might be the citizens wece in doubt, until 
a brave youth, M. Cuetius, seeing that nothing could 
be dearer to gods or men than a brave man's life, 
leaped boldly down on horseback into the golf, which 
closed up at once, B.C. 862, A.U.C. 392. ' It is said 
that about this time plays were first acted at Eome ; 
perhaps to amuse the people, and take away their 
thoughts from their own sufferings, which had been 
very heavy in the city and in the field. Th^ fierce 
^lemies, the Gauls, still made inroads on the Roman 
land, and, as usual, laid waste wherever they went. 
All this added greatly to the distress of the poor. But 
in spite of all such troubles, the Eomans kept up their 
fame as soldiers^ and gained many great triumphs 
over their enemies. One brave Eoman, Manlius, 
fought and slew a gigantic Gaul, and stripped him of 
his golden bracelet, torquis ;* and for this deed he got 
the surname of Toequatus ; while another, named 
Mabcus Yalebius, made himself equally famous in a 

* Torquis, a coUar or chain of gold worn as a reward for 
bravery. 
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single combat. In the course of the campaign Tabt 
<^I7INII* was taken; many of the snrrounding tribes 
were oyeroome ; and among these the Yolsci and the 
Sabines. B.C. 368, A.U.G. 396. 

The power of the people was growing stronger ; and 
this was shown by C. M. Eutilus, a Plebeian, being 
made Dictator, B.C. 356. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. Who were the CkraU? 

2. How did they oome to settle in Italy ? 

3. Who led them against Borne ? 

4. In what state was the city ? 

5. Who came to help the Bomans ? 

6. What was the result of the inyaaion ? 

7. Who was Marcos Manlins ? 

8. What helped the cause of the Plebeians at this time ? 

9. Why was Curtins feunons ? 

10. Why was Manlius named Torquatus ? 

* Tarquinii, a town of Etmria. 
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CHAPTER X. 

B.C. 343, A.U.C. 411. 

WARS WITH THE SAMNITES, 

The Samnites were a bold and hardy tribe, at first 
dwelling along the skirts of the Apennines, and then 
gradually spreading over the district of Campania, of 
which the chief city was Capua. As they settled down 
over this sunny plain of Campania the hardy men from 
the mountains themselves grew idle and luxurious. But 
now, on their first descent, the people of Campania 
sent to Eome, asking for help against their Samnite 
invaders. A large army of Romans was sent at once, 
and though at first defeated, they at length gained a 
great victory, and upwards of 20,000 Samnites were 
slain. 

Then it was that the Eoman army, tempted by the 
beauty and richness of the country, tried to seize upon 
the city of Capua for themselves. They next rebelled 
against their officers, and set out for Eome; being 
joined on their march by all the thousands of idle and 
discontented men they met, and by all the poor debtors 

p 
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in Rome itself, who came out to meet them, until tkey 
numbered nearly 20,000 men. The Patricians, alarmed 
at their approach, sent forth a body of troops against 
them, under Valerius Cobvus as Dictator. But, 
after aU, no blow was struck, a treaty being made by 
which it was agreed that no one should be punished for 
the rebellion ; that both Consuls might be Plebeians ; 
and that no Eoman could be twice elected to the same 
office but after an interval of ten years ; while Plebeians 
in prison for debt were to be set free. 

Thus 'peace came for a time. But at Bome it never 
lasted long. Next year there was war with the Latins 
(Latium), and the Bomans were now glad to receive 
their old enemies, the Samnites, as allies ; whik the 
peOpk of Campania gave help to Latium. Once more 
the Bomans triumphed, and the end of the contest was, 
that Latium became a part of the B(»nan kingdom, 
and the city of Capua was given up. B.C. 340, 
A.U.C. 414« The nobles of Latium were made 
Bomau citizens,* and the city of Capua was forced to 
pay a yearly tax for their support, in place of their 
lands which had been seized on by Bome. The power 
of the pec^le was still growingi and during the next 
year several laws were passed in their favour, opening 

* Thus they had all the rights and priyileges of men bom 
at Bofme, and could always a^npeal to the Boman Emperor 
for trial and jQstice. Bt. Paul, bom at Tarsus, wtte a Boman 
citizen. 
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tlie offices of Censor and Prsetor to tlie Plebeian 
rank. Philo himself, by whom the law was passed, 
was the first Plebeian Praetor, B.C. 837. The 
friendship between the Eomans and Samnites was but 
short. The Samnites having in some way interfered 
with the Boman colonies in Campania, a second war 
again broke out, and this time lasted twenty years ; 
during which victory was sometimes for Eome, and at 
other times for her enemies. The Samnites were often 
defeated, and at last driven back to their old homes 
among the mountains ; but it was here among the moun- 
tain passes that they at last hemmed in the Boman 
army, and forced them to surrender in the valley 
of Arpaia. B.C. .321, A.U.C. 432. Peace was 
offered to the Bomans, on condition that they passed 
under the yoke, that the colonies of Boman soldiers 
should be broken up, and the Samnite towns which 
had been taken given back. This was agreed to; 
and six hundred knights were left as hostages. But, 
when the news reached Bome, the Senate refused to 
fulfil these terms ; the Consul and officers were sent 
back as prisoners. Pontius, the Samnite general, set 
them free at once, and not long after the hostages were 
restored. But Bome had been too deeply injured to 
make peace. A truce came for two years; then 
the sword was again drawn ; and the war continued 
until the Samnites, bravely and nobly as they had 
bome themselves, were subdued under the proud sway 
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of Borne. More military colonies were founded in 
different parts of the enemy's country; and great 
spoils were sent in triumph to Eome. E.G. 313, 
A.U.C. 442. 

Meanwhile, the old strife between Patricians and 
Plebeians had not died out. Their power and rank in 
the state were indeed more equal ; but the Patricians 
hated the new families of Plebeians who had been raised 
to rank or title for service in the field. At this time 
lived a famous Patrician, Appius Claudius (the Blind). 
During the war he had been Censor, and spent a vast 
sum of money on a road from Eome to Capua, after- 
wards called the Appian Way. This was a famous work 
of art, as the road was carried on over hill and dale 
with great skill ; and no less so was the aqueduct by 
which he brought water down fi:om the hills eight 
miles away from the city. This made him a favourite 
with the Plebeians ; but he now gave a check to their 
power by suffering a lower class among the sons of 
freedmen to enter the order of Patricians, and to be 
registered in the tribes, which, not long after this, rose 
to thirty-one in number. A law, too, was passed by 
which slavery was done away; and the city was im- 
proved by many new streets, and noble buildings of 
stone. Lists were set up in the Porum, marking the 
days when the courts of justice were open, and thus 
showing that the control of them was no longer in the 
hands of the Patricians. All these things are signs that 
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Eome was growing in real power, as her kingdom 
spread over a wider extent of country. 

Peace witli the Samnites lasted but a short time, 
when the war again broke out. The Samnites were 
assisted by the Etruscans and the Gauls ; but the end 
of a long and bloody campaign was, that they were 
defeated by the Consul Fabtub at Sentinum, B.C. 
296, A.U.C. 459. This battle was one of the bloodiest 
and most terrible of that age. The Bomans lost up- 
wards of 8000 men, while the Samnites and their allies 
left more than 25,000 dead on the field. And when you 
remember that nearly all the fighting in those days was 
hand to hand, chiefly with the sword and spear, you 
will see how Mghtful the carnage must have been. 
Pontius, the Samnite general, was taken prisoner; 
but the Eomans forgot his bravery and his noble con- 
duct, and shamefully put him to death. The Samnite 
wars had lasted for half a century, and before they were 
finii^ed came a famine, then a plague, and then, as a 
matter of course, utter ruin in matters of trade and money. 
CuBius Dentatus, the Consul, to meet these troubles, 
passed a law giving seven acres of every conquered land 
to each citizen ; but so strongly did the nobles oppose 
this, that the body of the lowest order fled to the 
Janiculum,* to make the best terms they could for 

• Janiculom, one of the Seven Hillfl joined to Borne by 
Aucos Martins. 
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themselves. The end of this rebellion was, that Q. 
HoBTENsius, a Plebeian, was made Dictator, and a 
law was passed which took from the Senate the power 
of forbidding, or " vetoing '* {veto, I forbid) the acts of 
Consuls and Dictators. 

CuRius Dentatus was a great man in his day. 
He built the famous bridge below the Falls of Temi; ♦ 
and after twenty centuries, there still stands the bridge. 

The Samnite war had been sad and ruinous enough ; 
but now the Eomans quarrelled with the people of 
Tarentum,i* a city in the south of Italy, and open 
war was soon declared. The Tarentines were traders^ 
and not lighting men, like the Eomans. They 
therefore asked help from a famous soldier, Pybbhus^ 
king of Epirus.J He bravely set out at once, 
with all the troops he had, and forced the Tarentine 
citizens, against their will, to take up arms. Not 
long after he met the Eoman army near Heraclea, and 
utterly defeated them ; it is said chiefly by the means 
of elephants, which the Eomans had never before met. 
He offered terms of peace to Eome ; and these would 
have been accepted had it not been for Appius Clau- 
dius (the blind man), who opposed them strongly, 

* Temi, a famous fall on the Velino, about seyenty miles 
from Home. 

t Tarentum, a town of Calabria, near the sea. 

t EpiruB, a country to the west of Thessaly, along the 
Adriatic. 
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and forced the Senate to reject the offer. The war, 
therefore, went on, until at last Pyrbhus was utterly 
defeated near Tarentum, which fell into the hands of 
the Eomans, and was by them sacked and given up to 
plunder. It was in this battle that CuEius Dentatus 
won great fame ; and the spoils which he gained were of 
the richest and most splendid kind. Milo, one of the 
generals of Pyrbhus, who had been left in charge of 
Tarentum, had at last given it up into the hands of 
the Eomans ; and so great was the quantity of silver 
found in the city, that silver money was soon after 
coined at Eome, B.C. 269. 

Other wars between Eome and other nations of 
Italy followed, and lasted for many years. But 
everywhere the power of the Great City and her 
warlike troops was more and more firmly fixed, until 
almost the whole country submitted to their sway. 
Eoman troops were stationed in all the chief towns, 
which, though they had their own laws, were called 
allies, and were bound to furnish a certain number of 
troops whenever needed by Eome. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. Who were the Samnites ? 

2. What befell the Eomans at Capua ? 

3. Did the Samnites continue to be enemies against Eome? 

4. Why did not their friendship last ? 

5. What was the end of the long war ? 
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6. How long bad Borne now lasted ? 

7. How had A. Claudius made himself fiunous ? 

8. Who fought the battle of Sentinum ? 

9. What was the i«sult of it ? 

10. Who were the next enemies ^f Eome ? 

11. For what was Ourius Dentatus famous ? 

12. What was the result of the other wars in which Bamo 
now engaged ? 
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CHAPTER XI. 
B.C. 265, A.U.C. 489. 

THE CARTHAGINIANS — THE PUNIC WAES. 

During all this period, as tlie Eomans grew in power, 
so they grew in wealth, and so they improved in dress 
and in habits of daily life. They began to show taste 
in poetry and in music ; but now, also, they began to 
take delight in seeing deadly combats between men at 
the public games, who fought fiercely with the sword 
and dagger. These fighting men were called Gladia- 
tors; and the bloody combats at last became a dis- 
grace even among the brutal sports of the Circus. 

But war was their chief aim ; and in this the people 
took the greatest delight. They now turned their arms 
against Carthage, a rival state on the northern coast of 
Africa, about 100 miles west of Sicily. The Cartha- 
ginians were a nation of traders, and spoke a Phoe- 
nician, or, as the Eomans called it, a " Punic" lan- 
guage. Their chief city, Carthage, was noble, and full 
of people (about 800,000) ; and to this city some 
hundred towns and cities of Libya paid tribute. Her 
fleets were large. and well built, and her ships traded 
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far and wide, and her soldiers were many and well 
armed ; so that she was a proud match for Eome. The 
troops were chiefly Africans, Spaniards, and Gauls; 
but the leaders were Carthaginians, well skilled for the 
fight. 

Sicily at this time belonged to Carthage ; but a 
band of adventurers, called Mamertines, had settled 
down at Messina ; and between them and the Cartha- 
ginians under Hie so a strife now broke out. The 
Mamertines s^ to Eome asking help, and this the 
Senate at last agreed to give. An army was de- 
spatched under C. Claudius, and the Carthaginians, 
after some fighting, were defeated. Hieso, who had 
been made ELing of Sicily, was forced to ask for peace, 
and the Carthaginians were driven out of the island. 

And thus it came to pass that the Great War broke 
out which is called the First Punic War. It lasted 
twenty-three years, beginning 263 B.C., and ending 
about B.C. 241. It was a long, cruel, and destructive 
war; and there is little in all its history that is of 
interest to us. There were few famous men on either 
side ; and no such leaders as Degius, or Cubius, or 
Cahillus, the famous captains of Eome. 

Soon after the war broke out, the Eomans gained 
several victories over the Carthaginians, though they 
were inferior to their enemy, both in ships and in 
sailors. But they were quick at learning in time of 
war ; and a Carthaginian ship having been wrecked on 
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the Italian coast, it was soon seked by the Bomans and 
used as a model in building a fleet of 100 ressels, which 
were ready for sea in a few months. Still, they were 
no match for the Carthaginians at sea, until C. Duillius 
the Ckmsul contrived a plan &r boarding an enemy's 
ship, wbidi brought success at once. At the ^d of 
the prow of the ship he set up a mast, and to this he 
fastened a sort of stage, which could easily be dropped 
on the deck of the enemy, and there made fast by an 
iron hook. When not in use this stage was drawn 
up against the mast ; and in the middle of a fight it 
was quickly lowered, and by it the Boman soldiers 
swept down on the enemy's deck, and carried all 
before them. This it was which helped them to 
gain the great victory at Agrigentum, B.C. 256, 
A.U.C. 498. 

The Bomans next turned their arms against the 
coast of Africa, of which th^ had heard strange stories 
— ^its savage people and wild beasts. But, to their 
surprise, they found it a rich and £ruitM country, 
adorned with noble houses and gardens, which the 
lawless soldiers of Borne soon overran and jdundered. 
Manlius, one of the Consuls, set out laden with booty 
for Bome ; while the troops under BsauLUS, the other 
Consul, still kept at Clypea, their head-quarters. The 
Carthaginians, who had fought most bravely, now 
began to despair, and sued for peace ; but, finding the 
Boman terms too hard, they nobfy resolved to fight it 
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out or perish in the attempt. Regulus was defeated 
and taken prisoner, while many of the Eoman ships 
were wrecked at sea, upwards of 100 being destroyed 
off Cape Palinurus, B.C. 253, A.U.C. 501. Both 
sides were now, therefore, glad to rest. The prisoner 
Eegulus was sent to Borne to offer terms of peace, 
under a promise to return if no peace were made ; but 
he himself advised the Senater not to agree to the 
terms, and according to his promise went back to his 
enemies as bold and resolute as he had left them. En- 
raged with the brave old man, the Carthaginians, after 
much cruel torture, at last murdered him by rolling 
him down the hill in a cask lined with iron spikes, 
where he was left to perish slowly in all the agony 
of pain and thirst, B.C. 250. In return for 
this the Eomans are said to have put to death two 
Carthaginian hostages with equal cruelty — ^a sad 
proof of the brutal nature of warfare in those warlike 
days. 

For nine years longer did the bloody strife last, 
victory sometimes being on the side of Eome, some- 
times on that of Carthage, both by land and sea. As 
it drew on towards a close, a Carthaginian general 
made himself famous by plundering the Italian coast. 
This was Hamilcar Babca, the father of the still 
more famous Hannibal, who lived to become the 
terror and the scourge of Rome. The war ended at 
last, having nearly ruined both kingdoms engaged in it. 
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Sicily was made a Eoman province ; bat Eome bad been 
SO drained of vast sums of money tbat new taxes were 
useless, and the city was filled with discontent. Car- 
thage was too poor to pay her own hired troops, who 
broke out into rebellion and laid waste the land, until 
they were forced into submission by Hamilcar, and 
led into an expedition against Spain. He led his troops 
into that country, and there soon alter perished on the 
field of battle. But before setting out he made his 
son Hannibal, then a boy of nine years, swear a 
solemn oath never to make peace with Eome, an oath 
which he Hved to keep with bitter revenge. Now, 
however, for a time, peace came; and during these 
years which followed the First Punic War the Eomans 
step by step stretched their power over all Northern 
Italy, and at last gained possession of the whole conti- 
nent, with Sicily, Sardinia, -and Greece. It was during 
this period that the Temple of Janus was once more 
closed (having been open since the time of Numa). 
B.C. 235, A.U.C. 519. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. Was Borne now growiiig in power only P 

2. In what else ? 

3. Who was her new rival ? 

4. Where was Carthage ? 

6. What caused the First Funic War P 
6. How long did it last P 
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7. What -was tha result of it ? 

8. Tell the story of Begulos. 

9. Who was Hamilcar ? 

10. What oath did he force his son to take ? 

11. KoW long iras it sinoe the temple of Janus had been 
shut? 
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CHAPTER XII. 

B.C, 218, A.U.C. 636. 

THE SECOND PUNIC WAB. 

The First Punic War lasted twenty-tliree years, and 
tlie peace whicli followed was of about equal lengtli ; 
but though Eome had suffered much in men and in 
treasure, Carthage suffered far more. She had lost 
hundreds of her best trading ships and vessels of war, 
as weU as many of her richest seaports. Before this 
she called herself Mistress of the Sea : it was on the 
sea that she was beaten. Hannibal, no doubt, felt 
all this, and burned to revenge his country's wrongs. 
A very little was sufficient once more to light the flame 
of war. Hannibal had laid siege to the Greek city 
Saguntum,* which sent at once to Eome for help. 
The Bomans in answer insisted that the siege should 
be raised; but this Hannibal sternly refused to do. 
The city was stormed, and razed to the ground, and 
then Hannibal went back to Carthagena. 

Upon this, war was openly and joyfully declared by 

* Sagtmtum, a town of Hispania Tarraconensis, north of 
Valentia, near the sea. 
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tlie Eomans, who were burning to meet their old ene- 
mies in the field ; and thus began the Second Punic War. 
Hannibal, only twenty-six years of age, was at the 
head of an army of 50,000 infantry and 90,000 cavalry, 
and these he led by swift marches into the midst of 
Italy. Almost without opposition he reached the banks 
of the Rhone,* which he crossed not far from Avignon, 
and then, in spite of hostile tribes of Gauls, and all 
that the Eomans could do, he made his way to the 
snowy Alps. Thousands of his troops died of cold 
and hunger ; but still on pressed the brave Carthaginian 
through the wildest mountain passes, harassed by the 
foe, and by all the perils of the way, until he reached 
the plain of Italy beyond. Here he was met, on the 
banks of the Ticinus, by the Roman Consul SciPio, 
who was utterly defeated, and barely escaped with his 
life. This victory was followed by another equally 
fatal to Rome, near the river Trebia ; after which both 
sides retired into winter quarters. Spring-tide came, 
and then Hannibal, having crossed the Apennines, 
met the enemy under Consid Flaminius, near the Lake 
Thrasymenus.f He attacked them with his usual fury, 
and the Roman army was once more cut to pieces, 
15,000 being left dead on the field, and among them 
Flaminius himself. B.C. 217, A.U.C. 537. 

* Rhone. See Map. 

t Thrasymemis, a lake of Italy, near Perusium. 
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- The panic caused by this victory reached even to 
Rome, and Quintus Fabius Maximus was made Die-' 
tator, whUe Hannibal swept across the rich plain of 
Falernum, laying waste with great fury. Fabius was 
a slow and cautious general ;* and Hannibal was both 
brave and cunning. For a time the two armies watched 
each other with great vigilance, neither side gaining 
much advantage; but at last Hannibal managed to 
elude his foe, and escape among the mountains of 
Samnium. 

But the next year they again met at the fatal battle 
of Caniue, in Apulia, on the banks of the Aufidns, 
where a vast Boman army was drawn up in battle 
array under the Consuls ^milius Paulus and T. 
Vareo. This battle was fought by Hannibal with 
infinite skill and courage ; and again the Romans were 
defeated, losing, it is said, upwards of 40,000 men. 
So fearful was the slaughter, that among the spoU was 
a bushel of gold rings which had been worn by knights 
on the battle-field. When the news of this terrible 
defeat reached Home, the whole city was lost in grief, 
and went into a general mourning ; a day was fixed 
for all business to be stopped, and every temple opened 
for sacrifice and prayer to the angry gods. 

To supply the place of the thousands who had fallen, 
fresh legions were raised, by admitting into the ranks 

• FabiUB was henoe called " Cunotator/' or Delayer. 

6 2 
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slaves from the estates of the nobles. The grand army 
which, had been raised to crush Hat^nibal had been 
utterly destroyed ; and all hope at Borne seemed dead. 
But they did what they could, and resolved to do all 
and to dare all against their bitter foe, who had now 
made his way to Capua, a city in Campania, almost as 
famous and as rich as Eome herself. The people of 
Capua, after some treaty, declared in his favour, and 
so did many other states in the south of Italy ; and it 
seemed as if his great plan of revenge was to be carried 
out in the uiter ruin of his enemies the Bomans. But 
Capua was his ruin. There his soldiers, giving them- 
selves up to idle pleasure, soon grew weak and careless 
of the war. He had lost thousands in the field, and 
could get no great help from home ; while, the raw 
recruits to be had in the country were no match for old 
and tried soldiers. His brother Mago brought to him 
some troops and a few elephants ; and though this was 
but scanty help, he attacked and took a few towns, 
and among them the city of Tarentum. Meanwhile 
the Komans, with the best force they could raise, 
besieged Capua ; and Hannibal, unable to force them 
to raise the siege, marched upon Bome. But before 
he could reach it, the Boman general Tulvius, re- 
called from Capua, had passed him on the way, and 
was ready to receive him at the city gates. B.C. 211, 
A.U.C. 543. Hannibal, therefore, was driven to 
retreat. Capua surrendered to the Bomans, who were 
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thus again triumphant. The nobles were either pu^to 
death or cast into prison, and the people sold as slaves. 
Fortune now seemed to be turning against Hannibal. 

All this tune the Eomans had been carrying on a 
great wax in Spain, in which the fanuly of the SciPios 
had become very famous against the power of Carthage; 
but the special hero was young Publius Scipio, now 
about twenty-seven years of age. His father and unde 
had both perished in Spain, and he himself so well-known 
among the people for bravery and skill, that with one 
voice he had been chosen Proconsul. He had set out at 
once, and his first exploit was to take Carthagena, or 
New Carthage, a rich and famous city. Within five 
years the power of the Carthaginians in Spain was 
broken, and Sgipio returned to Borne in triumph, with 
much booty. He was well received by the people, and 
made Consul for the year B.C. 205. 

The Bomans had, after a long siege, taken Syracuse ; 
and now, when Hasdkubal, the brother of Hannibal^ 
crossed the Alps into Italy, they raised against him an 
army of 150,000 men. A battle ensued on the bainks 
of the Metaurus, and after a noble fight he was over- 
thrown with great slaughter, Hasdbubal himself being 
slain. Ten thousand Carthaginians are said to have 
perished in that fatal battle. The news was received 
with great joy at Borne ; for, by Hasdbijbal's death, 
the good fortune of Carthage was utterly broken. 
Hannibal, too, felt this, and at length, after fifteen 
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years' fighting, he was recalled to Carthage. B.C. 203, 
A.TJ.C. 551. 

Carthage now wished for peace, and ambassadors 
were sent to Home to treat for it; but while they 
were absent, in utter dread of the enemy, Hannibal 
was called home, and the truce broken by some 
Carthaginians seizing the vessels bringing com from 
Sicily for the Bomans. War, of course, followed, and 
Carthage was once more defeated at the battle of Zama. 
Both sides fought very bravely ; but, in spit« of his 
troop of elephants, Hannibal was at length defeated, 
and glad enough to escape in safety to Carthage. 
Peace was granted by the Bomans, but on very hard 
terms. They were to give up all their fleet but ten 
ships ; to keep no elephants for the fight ; to pay an 
annual tax of 200 talents for fifty years ; to give up all 
prisoners ; to restore his kingdom to Masintssa, king 
of Numidia, who had helped SciPio, and to send 100 
hostages to Bome. Once more, then, SciPio returned 
in triumph to Bome, taking Syfhax, who had helped 
the Carthaginians, with him as a prisoner ; and thus 
ended the Second Punic War, having lasted for seven- 
teen years. B.C. 201, A.U.C. 553. 

Both these famous generals, Hannibal and SciPio, 
had fought ^well and bravely for their country for many 
a long year ; but after all their fighting, and enduring 
many hardships, neither were well treated by the 
peoples for whom they had done so much. Hannibal 
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lost his favour among the people by making some 
changes in the government, and for this he was driven 
to flee for his life to Antiochus, king of Syria, just 
then about to enter on a war with Eome. The 
campaign was carried on in Greece, and Antiochus 
being worsted, came back into Syria, where he was 
followed by Scipio and defeated. To buy peace he 
gave up a large portion of his dominion in Asia Minor ; 
while Hannibal once more fled for safety to a foreign 
prince, Pbusias of Bithynia. The Eomans demanded 
that the brave old Carthaginian should be given up ; 
and to escape them he took poison, which, it is said, 
he always carried in his ring. This was the act of a 
coward rather than a brave man. B.C. 183, A.U.C. 
571. 

About the same time died Scipio, his brave enemy 
and rival. He was accused, after his return from some 
hard fighting in Asia, of having taken bribes from 
the enemy, as well as an unfair share of the spoil. 
Cato, a stem old Boman, persuaded the people to accuse 
him of the crime ; but he proudly refused to answer 
the charge, and made a long speech to them, telling of 
all his sufferings, fighting, and victories. They listened 
eagerly, and then hastened off vrith loud shouts of 
triumph to the Capitoline Temple, ready to acquit 
as they had been to condemn. But it was too late. 
SciPto retired in disgust into Campania, and there 
died. 
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Por such an age, ibey were botli famous men. 
SciPio was brave, headstrong, and passionate; but 
he had respect for his religion, and was just and 
upright. If Hannibal was at times harsh and cruel, 
he was a true patriot, hardy, brave, and enduring. 
Both were most skilful warriors, and both lived and 
died for their native country, which at last treated 
them so ill in return. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. How came the Second Punic War to break out? 

2. How long did it last ? 

3. Who fought the battle of Thrasymenus ? 

4. What was the result of the battle of Cannse ? 

5. What befell the Carthaginians at Capua ? 

6. Who was Hasdrubal, and where did he die ? 

7. Who was Publius Scipio ? 

8. Who won the battle of Zama ? 

9. What became of Hannibal at last ? 

10. How was Scipio treated by his countrymen ? 

11. Describe both these famous men. 
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OSAPTER Xni. 

B,C. 183 TO B.C. 118. 

ROMS 129 CREASES IN FOWEB^ WEALTH, AND EXTENT 
OP IMPIBE — THIBD PUNIC WAB — PALL OP CAB- 
THAGS AND COBINTH — THE SEDITION OP THE 
GBACCHI. 

The Eomans were uow at peace with Carthage for 
many years, but, as usual, were engaged in warfare eise- 
wliere. Strife broke out between them and the Mace- 
donians, whose king, Philip, having two sons, Deme- 
TBius and Pebseus, was persuaded by Pebseus, the 
younger, to put Demetbius to death. Pebseus 
thus soon after became king, and having married the 
daughter of Antiochus, of Syria, sumamed Epipha- 
NES,* B.C. 179, was at last driven by the Eomans 
to declare war against them. This war lasted three 
years, and at the end of it -^milius Paulus defeated 
Pebseus in the battle of Pydna, and carried him in 

* Antiochus " EpipJianes^* or iUu$Mou8s faatouB only 
for his cruelty and vices, and his bitter oppresrion of the 
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trinmpli to Eome. The prisoner did not long surviTe 
this, but, after suffering many cruelties, died at Alba 
about the year 167 B.C. After the death of P£BS£us, 
his empire was divided up into separate petty provinces, 
and so fell to pieces, as many a great empire has done. 
As to this ^HiLius, he has been praised as a brave 
and noble soldier; but he much more deserves the 
name of a cruel, heartless tyrant, who, for the sake 
of plunder, spared neither age, rank, nor sex. He 
marched from town to town, plundering and destroying 
wherever he came, and leaving marks of desolation 
throughout his course. 

The simpler, braver manners and morals of the olden 
time were getting changed for the worse. The Homans 
got richer, prouder, and more luxurious, but not wiser 
or more truly brave; and while the nobles became 
richer, thousands of the lower class sunk deeper and 
deeper down in poverty. 

Matters were in this state when, after a peace of fifty 
years, war again broke out with the Carthaginians. 
Two such rivals as Eome and Carthage could not long 
be at peace ; and a slight excuse was enough to cause 
strife once more. The Eomans were eager to find some 
ground for a quarrel — ^the Carthaginians as eager to 
appease them. They even asked the Eomans to settle 
a question of dispute between them and Masinissa ; 
but though there were two parties at Eome, one dedar^ 
ing for peace, and the other for war, the people cried 
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Out for war. Cato, the famous old Eoman, urged 
them on, and a vast arm/ of 80,000 foot soldiers and 
4000 horsemen were sent into Sicily, and these only 
were to treat with Carthage in answer to her petition 
for peace. They offered hard and treacherous terms 
indeed ; but even these were accepted. The Cartha- 
ginians were to give up all arms, ships, and stores ; to 
send 300 noble children as hostages to Eome; and 
having destroyed their city, were not to build it again 
on the old site, but ten miles from the sea. " Carthage 
must be destroyed," said the Eoman Consuls. The 
Carthaginians had already given up thousands of their 
arms and engines of war; but at these last words, 
though in utter despair, they saw the falsehood of Home, 
and resolved to save their city, or die. They went 
back to their city in desperation, closed the gates, 
and then the people rose like one man, and worked 
day and night in forging new arms and engines, and in 
building ships, the women cutting off their hair to 
make new rope. So bravely did they fight, and so 
stout was the defence, that for two years the !Komans 
besieged the city in vain. In the third year P. SciPio 
^MiLiANXTs, son of the brutal ^miuus Paulus, was 
made Consul, and sent against Carthage. The siege 
that followed was long, terrible, and bloody. The 
Bomans knew not the word pity ; and at last, in the 
fourth year, the city was stormed and taken. The 
brave citizens, worn out by famine, disease, and in- 

H 
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cessant fighting, were brave to the yery end, a^d were 
cut to pieces by thqusands vbeii unable any longer to 
resist. The whole city was destroyed and bumt ; while 
Ha-sdeu^al,* th0 Carth^ginii^A gener^, who, like a 
coward, had fled for refuge into a temple, beapught 
^MiLiANps to spare his life. His life was granted, 
but his wife and children, in scorn of him, flung 
themselves into the flames and perished, B.C. I4i6, 
A.U.C. 608, 

Thus fell Carthage,! utterly ai^d for ever, ^fter 
existing for seven centuries — an older and fluey city 
even than Bom^ itself; and the plough was m^de to 
pass over the grouud where its noble piil^ces and towers 
once stood. 

Nor was this the only triumph of 'Eiov^&i for in the 
very same year, 146 B.C., a rebelliou having b^iiQken 
out in Macedonia, the famous city of Corinth was 
taken, plundered, and burnt i a great part of Greece 
was made a Boman province, and spm^ of the noblest 
pictures and statues in thq world were carried in triumph 
to Borne. War had also beeu earned pn in Spain, 
where the Celtiberiaus (people of the proviuoe of Old 

* There werp seyeral famous men, about this tjme, who 
bore the name of Hasdrubal, the most famous being he who 
died on the field of battle at Metanms. 

t Syrian Carthage. l%is famous dty yma ea the peidn- 
Bula joined to the main-laad of Tufiia by an ittiuaiu, and 
measured twoAlgr-three miles in ^ivcum&vei^e^. 
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Castile) fottght bmtely for many years. The Romatis 
had sent out seveMl cxt)editlons under dififerent Consuls, 
but without success* At last, Scii^io ^Bmiliai^us 
was sent with ft body of 60,000 men to besiege 
Numaiitia, a. istrong and famous city, which was 
defended by only 4000. The Numantians were bold 
and hardy soldiers, and for a Ibng time held out with 
great bravery. But at la&t, after their supplies had 
been all cut oflF, and they had been driven by terrible 
fkmind to eat even the flesh of the dead, the city was 
given up« When the gates were opened scarcely a 
human being was found ^lite^ all having perished of 
hunger, or having destroyed themselves rather than fall 
intd the enemy's hands. A frightful camage followed, 
and the few spared were spared only to become slaves 
to the Eoman conqueror. This victory gave to SciPio 
Air&tCANus his second title of NumaIctiKus. B.C. 
133, A»U.Ci 621i But the practice of milking slaves 
of every conquered people at last became a cause of 
danger to Rome* and an insurrection now broke out 
among the slates 6f Sicily, in which many thousands 
perishedt A vast army was sent against them from 
Rome Under P» RttiLits j and though the Sicilians 
fought bravely, they wanted discipline, and were soon 
cut to pieced and destroyed. Many were most cruelly 
put to death 5 and the fair and fruitful land was laid 
waste. 
At Roine the soldiers were now becoming chief ' 
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number and in power ; it was no longer a strife between 
Patricians and Plebeians, for both these titles began to 
be less thought of. Few of the old families were left ; 
and the gap between rich and poor got wider and 
wider. The few men whose fore&thers had been 
famous as soldiers or statesmen were called NMles, 
nobles ; and those not thus known were Nbvi, or new 
men. Soldiers who had power, and men who had 
money to bribe, were fast becoming the chief men in 
the state ; and the old bond between Patron and Client 
was being utterly broken down. This was a great loss; 
and, to make it worse, the public revenues and taxes 
were farmed out to the highest bidder, who was bound 
to pay a certain yearly income to the state, and was 
left to wring it from the people by injustice and 
oppression. Such men were called Publieani, publicans ; 
hated almost as much by the Eoman people as they 
afterwards were by the Jews in the time of our Saviour. 
Meanwhile the empire of Eome became wider and 
wider. The city had now lasted for six hundred years, 
and almost all the civilized world was under her sway. 
Her armies had conquered Spain and Portugal ; seized 
on Sicily, Sardinia, and other rich islands in the 
Mediterranean; subdued Macedonia, Thessaly, and 
Greece; Carthage was destroyed, and her dominions 
made a part of the empire ; while in Asia the terror of 
their name was spreading far beyond the kingdom of 
Pergamus, which had become the tenth Itoman pro- 
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Titioe. Thid wa« the fitate of things wbeti sedition 
btoke out in tiome, and ended, as tumult often does, 
in bloodshed and misery. Among the noblest families 
of Eome was that of the Gbacghi, of wbiob two sons 
remained, Tibebiob and Caiusj well known fbr gentle- 
ness, brayery, and love of thebr country. The state of 
the poor at this time throughout the empire was very 
sad ; and Tiberius thought that something might be 
done for them by reviving the old Licinian laws 
permitting citizens to hold 500 acres of land. When 
made Tribune he got a bill passed to effect this, and 
persuaded the people to depose Octayius, the other 
Tribune, who opposed it. There was some good in his 
measure, but some evil also; and the rich bitterly 
hated and opposed him. The end of this hatred was a 
tumult, in which Gbagchus and some hundreds of his 
friends were murdered, and cast into the Tiber. B.C. 
182, A.U.O. 63 . 

Tot many years after the death of Gracchus the 
law which he passed bore no fruit, but fresh misery to 
the people. Many thousands of the poorer citizens 
were put to death by the new Consul ; and the famous 
Sciwo Afbioanus, who had strongly opposed the law 
of Gracchus, was suddenly found dead in his chamber, 
where he- was supposed to have been strangled by one 
Papibius Carbo (a Tribune), who had been appointed 
to carry out the law. His death was a great and 
terrible loss. At last, after ten years, his brother, Caiu" 

H 2 
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Gracchus, came back from Sardinia, and was made 
Tribune. One of the first things he did was to try to 
cany out the spirit of his brother's law with regard to 
land and the sale of com ; and though the object was 
a good one, it was at last his ruin. He made an 
enemy of Ofimixts, the Consul; and, at some public 
election, a tumult having been raised, and one of the 
Lictors killed, an outcry was raised against Gbacchus, 
who fled for safety into a grove. There, at his own 
request, one of his slaves slew him, to escape his 
enemies. The soldier who found both master and slave 
dead, cut off the head of Gbacchus, and was rewarded 
with its weight in gold by the fierce Opihius. Many 
of the friends of the Gbacchi were seized on and put 
to death without trial, and into the river Tiber was 
cast many a bloody corpse. B.C. 118, A.XJ.C. 636. 
The main object of the Gbacchi was, no doubt, for 
their country's good ; but they were not careful as to 
the means they used to carry it out. Tibebius 
Gbacchus was in some respects a great man, but he 
failed in the moment of action, and then made enemies 
when he needed Mends. The Senate hated him for 
his power among the people. Long after the death of 
her two sons, a statue of Cobkelia, their mother, was 
set up in the Forum, with these words ; " To Cornelia, 
the mother of the Gbacchi." 
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QUESTIONS. 

1. Who was Perseus, and what became of him P 

2. In what respect were the Bomans changing for the 
worse? 

3. What was the result of the Third Punic War ? 

4. How long had Carthage stood ? ^ 
6. How did Scipio get the title of Numantinus P 

6. Where was Numantia P 

7. Why was the practice of making slaves of a conquered 
people dangerous to Borne P 

8. How far had the empire now stretdied P 

9. Who were the Qraeehi, and what became of them P 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

B.C. 118, A.U.C* 636. 

JUOUBTHA—* MAEI^i— THl BOCtAL WAIH^WA* WITH 
HITHSIDATES — SULLA, THE DlCTATOB— CINNA. 

Sab times followed all these tumults and bloodshed. 
Tiberius Gracchus had fallen a victim to the hatred 
of Opimids, and a Tribune named Decius was bold 
enough to indict him for the crime. But he was tried 
and acquitted ; Carbo, the suspected murderer of the 
great SciPio, being his defender. And though 
Opimius was acquitted, so fierce and so bitter was the 
speech of a young Eoman named Crassus against 
Carbo that he put an end to his life by poison.* 

Meanwhile war had again broken out in Africa, 
where, after the death of Masinissa, the kingdom had 
passed to his son Micipsa. On the death of Micipsa 
it was bequeathed to his two sons and his nephew 
JuGURTHA, an ambitious man, who, in order to get 
the power into his own hands, killed one of the young 

* This L. Licinius Crassus was brother-in-law of the 
Gracchi, and afterwards got the name of " The Orator " for 
his famous speaking. 
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princes, and drove the other to seek for help at Borne. 
The Eoman Senate decided that the kingdom should 
be equally divided between Jugubtha and the prince. 
But this did not content Jugubtha, and he in a few 
years contrived to put his other rival also to death. 
Upon this the Bomans declared war against him ; and 
Jugubtha was glad a second time to buy peace of 
the conqueror for a time by bribery. But it did not 
last long ; and the end was that, with the help of his 
father-in-law Bocchus, king of Mauritania, he twice 
gave battle to the Bomans, under Caius Mabius, and 
was twice defeated. Jugubtha was himself a traitor, 
and ended his days as many a traitor does. He was 
taken captive to Bome, and there died in prison ; or, 
as some say, was put to death with his two sons. 
B.C. 106, A.XJ.C. 648. Thus Numidia became a part 
of the Boman empire. In this war Caius Mabius, 
though at first only a common soldier, rose to the 
rank of military Tribune, and at last assumed the chief 
command in place of his former general, Metbllus ; 
and to him the victory was mainly owing. Before 
long his services were needed against another enemy — 
a fierce and rugged tribe of Celts from the forests of 
Germany. They had already overrun a great part of the 
province of Gaul,* and spread desolation and terror 

* Gaul (GaUia) was diyided into two parts, Gallia CisaU 
pina and Transdlfina — thi9 Hde of, and beyond the Alps. 
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wliereVet they went. They were of the same flefce 
rac6 {is the Ficts of Scotland. Against them the 
Bomatis sent a large drmy utider their heto Ciius 
MiBtTls, Who had been choseti Consul, and now set 
out with hil Usual courage and ^kill. TWo hordes of 
barbarian^ made theii^ way acfosd the Alps ; and one 
having been cut to pieced by MAititJs, the othej: laid 
waste a part bf Lombardy, where they too Were soon 
overtaken by the joitit forces of Maeitts and Catalus, 
and routed With great slaughter. All th^se tictories 
made Ma&ius so famous at Eome that they almddi 
honoured him as a god* and for the sixth time he 
was chosen Consul — an honour they had given only to 
one other man, Vaiebitis CoevuS. But, although C. 
MaUIus was a famous warrior, he was rough in 
manner, and soon roused to bitter anger, lie thought 
more of his own advancement than his country*8 good, 
and Was ready to use any means to gain his own ends ; 
but still he was bold and generous, and this made him 
a favourite with the people, who hailed him as the 
third founder of Home.* 

Meanwhile war had again broken out in Sicily, which 
for three years was laid Waste by a body of armed 
slaves ; and these, for this time, defied the power of 
Rome, under the guidance of one Salvius, a soothsayer. 
But, at last, their leader was slain, and the rebels utterlv 

• RomtilttS and Camillus wete the othei* tWo. 
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CTushed ; no slav«9 being after this allowed to carry 
arms. B.C. 09, A,U.G. 656« 

At this time there was great strife at Some as to 
who should be admitted to the franchise, i.^., should be 
ireemen of BoiQe and have votes. The Italians justly 
desired this, but some of the Boman citizens refused to 
allow it ; and the end was much strife, and at last a long 
contest, called the Social War, which lasted two years, 
and brought Italy to a sad state. It is said that during 
this time upwards of 800,000 lives were lost. During 
this war the old warrior Mabius and L. GoBXEUUS 
SuiLA were famous generals ; and, as a reward for his 
services, BviM- was chosen Consul, to be sent at the 
head of a large army against Mithbidatjsi king of 
Pontus. Some of the friends of Mabips tried to get 
the command for him; and Sulla, hearing of 
this, marched straight to Borne, and foroed hia way 
into the dty. Many of the party of Mabiub were 
banished by the Senate, and the old general himself 
fled to MintumsB. Here, it is said, a slave was sent 
to murder him, but was so terrified at the very look of 
the warrior that he fled in tenror, erying out, <'I 
cannot slay Caius Mabius.** After this Mabiub took 
refuge in the lonely ruins of the onoe great city of 
Carthage, where he was joined by his son. 

Meanwhile Sy^'LA was in trouble at ^m^ ; lie was 
feared but disliked by the Senate, though bis command 
of the army was not taken from him. So insecure 
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was his position that he even feared the power of 
CiNKA, a newly appointed Consul. By his advice 
Sulla was impeached for bringing an army within the 
city wallsy and so at last driven to seek safety in flight 
to Greece, where he plundered Athens, and gained two 
great victories over Mithbipates at Gheronsea* and 
Orchomenus.f Cinna was, in fact, the friend of 
Marius ; while Octayius, the other Consul, was the 
friend of Sulla; and the city was soon once more 
filled with tumult and confusion. At last Cinna 
made himself so hateful to the Senate that he was 
driven from Home into Campania, where he was soon 
after joined by Mabius, and a large body of troops 
was collected. At the head of these they marched 
against Borne, and laid so close a siege to the city 
that the Senate was forced to yield and admit the 
conquerors. Once more Cinna was made Consul, on 
condition that the past should be forgotten by both 
sides. But this promise Cinna soon broke, and the 
streets were filled with bloodshed. He was both false 
and cruel ; and among his first victims was Octayius, 
the Consul, whose office was then given to Mabius, 
Consul for the seventh time. B.C. 86, A.U.C. 668. 
But the end of Mabius was close at hand. Before he 



* Cheronsea, a city of Boeotia, where Plutarch the 
bistorian was bom. 
t Orchomeniu, a town of Boeotia. 
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liad held office many weeks, in the midst of the cruelty 
and bloodshed, Marius himself died ; and for a time 
the carnage was checked. 

Meanwhile Sulla had driven Mithbibates out of 
Greece, and pursued him into Asia, where, at last, in 
the third year of the war, peace was made, and he came 
back to Italy, B.C. 83, to take revenge on his enemies. 
The power of Cinna had become very great, and he 
contrived to be chosen Consul for four successive years ; 
but his own troops rose in rebellion, and slew him. 
The next Consuls raised a large army, marched against 
Sulla, and once more war spread through the land. 
The son of Mabius and Pompbius (afterwards Pompey 
THE Gbeat) fought bravely ; but at the end of two years 
a great battle was fought near the gates of Eome, in 
which the Marians were beaten. Sulla now proved 
himself more false' and cruel than Mabius. He 
ordered 8000 prisoners to be murdered in cold blood, 
and set up a public list* of persons who had favoured 
the cause of Mabius to be hunted out and slain 
throughout all the chief towns of Italy. Thousands 
perished in this way ; and many only escaped by flight 
into Spain. Sulla was now master of Italy, and took 
the title of Dictator, an office which had not been 
filled up for 120 years. His first favours were given 

• These were called " JProscrihed" i.e,, wnHen down iot 
death, 

I 
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to tbe armjr* by wbos^ help be )ia4 g^ioAcl tlie supiNsme 
power; aoJd on tbiem he bestowed tlie lauds pf his 
murdered enemies. He gave freedom tp 10,OOQ slaves, 
&n4 enrolled them as CqaNfii/ii, after his own name. 
He made o^ny changes in the laws, ^nd in yp^us 
offices, with a view of adding to hi^ own power. But 
his long course of wickedness was ne^ its end. 
After be^lg Bietator for sQme time, he gave up the 
o$jce, and retire^ to Puteoli, where he employed 
himself in writing a sketch of his o^n life ; his leisure 
being spent in the company pf the idle a|i|j. vicious. 
There he died of a loathsome disease^ B.C. 78, in the 
sixtieth year Qf his age. He was a man of ]bravery 
and of wit, but eruel, of fierce pasrions and e<^r^e 
habi^, knowing no law but his own will. 

QUESTIOVS. 

1. How did Kumidia become part of tibe Boman empire? 

2. Who was Jvigva^hA, and what became of faiai 9 

6. Why was MariuB chosen Oonsvi far the sixtii tune? 
4. What was the Social War 9 
^. Who was the rival of Marios ? 

6. When did jSulla take the title of Dictator? 

7. What was his character, and what became of hiju P 

8. Who was Cinna? 
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(JJlAtTER XV- 
B.a n, A.V.b. 676, TO B.C. 44, A.1T.0. 7lO. 

POHl'EY AND CRASSrd, CONSUIiS — FBlSSH WAKS. 

PLOT OP cATiiiiNB— ^Julius c^esar-^intasion op 

BRITAIN. 

tbUNG MAitiuS tad beeil killed in the great battle 
near Kome ; bttt some frieflds of tie cause treit still 
left, and tbey nbw collected a body of troops in Spain 
under a Bonian genetal, SertOiIius. Pot some time 
they tV^erfe a matfch for the power of Eotoe, until the 
Senate sent an aritiy against them with PoMPfiT dnd 
Me*bllu& as leaders. Pompey was then only 
twenty-foUr years df age, but already showed some 
good qualities as a soldier. Sertobius had been 
formerly a Prsfetol* in Spain, and the peofile of Lusi- 
tania, haf ing a likiiig for him, asked him to come to 
their help. But te soon lost their favour by his 
cruelty, and this at last led to his ruin. Pot two 
campaigns he hdd Withstood MetbIltjs 5 but wheil 
Pompey joined the Eoman general, at the head of 
30,000 Ihfantty aiid 1000 chvabry, he was glad to 
make An alliance with MitHRiDATis. Hie terms 
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between them were, that Mithbidates was to have 
all Asia Minor, and help Sebtobttjs by sea, who, in 
return, was to fnmish Eoman officers to train the 
soldiers of Asia. But Sebtobitjs had made many 
enemies by his cruelty ; and Pebfenna, an old Boman 
captain, who had joined the Spanish party against his 
own wish, now thought this a good time for trying to 
get the chief power into his own hands. Sebtobius 
was invited to a banquet, and there the traitor Peb- 
FENNA slew him, B.C. 72 ; and thus ended the Spanish 
war ; for, after the death of Sebtobius, Pomfey soon 
triumphed over the troops under Pebfenna, and went 
back to Home. On his way home he met and defeated 
a body of men who, under a gladiator named Sfabta- 
Gus, had broken out into rebellion at Capua, and for a 
time defied the Boman army. But thie rebellion was 
first checked by M. Licinius Gbassus, and then 
crushed by Pomfey, whom the grateful Bomans now 
chose as Consul, with Cbassus, without first holding 
the ofiices of Quaestor and Praetor. 

Pomfey was now growing famous ; and soon after 
this, B.C. 67, A.U.C. 687, he was chosen as general 
to conduct an expedition against the Cilician pirates, 
who had helped Sebtobius, and were now ravaging 
the coast of Italy. Within a few months he had cut 
their fleet to pieces, and driven them to take refuge 
among their native mountains, where they were very 
glad to make peace. The pirates of Crete, too, fared 
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no better, and wete treated with bittfet ctufelty by 
MfitELLUs, in spite of PoMpbt** brdetli tb tbe 
contrary. MucK spoil Was tarried to Kbiiie, atifl ott 
bis return the Eomaiis gave PoMf By A splendid 
triumph. 

The war d^dihst MtTHiittATfes had been still caitied 
on in Asia by LuctjlluS, but hiii haiiglitiiiesd gave 
offence, and Pompey was appointed to take his plate. 
On his amval, ^od fortune forsook MitHftiBAtEs, 
and by a single battle he was driven across the 
mountains of Caucasus, and pursued bjr PbMi?EY into 
Georgia. There fdr a time he was safe; btit his 
soldiers sooil After rebelled against him^ find the 
wretbhed klttg, In despair, tocfc poisoti, B.C. 63. His 
son Pit AftN ACES, likfe a traitor, sfent thfe feorpsfe to 
Pompey, who was fat too great and brave io trinttiph 
over a fallen enemy, and ordered it at once to bfe buried 
with all respect. Success went with Pom^eY Wherever 
he turhed his rirms ; and after invading Egypt, he bfe- 
sieged Jerusalem, and reduced Syria to a Romfeli prb* 
vince. When he entered Judaea the land had Ibng been 
filled with bloodshed and misery frotn the famobS Strife 
between AKisTOBtJLUs andHYRcANUs, who werfe fight- 
ing for the High Priesthood. Pompey #as ilsked to 
decide the matter, and chose HYRCANts ; Upon Which 
Abtstobulus resisted, and the Holy City Was given 
up to all the horrors of li loUg and bloody siege. 
In three months the city was takenj Syria was overrun 

1 2 
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by Boman troops, Boman soldieis were stationed m all 
the chief towns, and Judaea was a captive proyince. 
Aristobulus was sent prisoner to Borne, and, with 
many other prisoners, swelled the triumph of Pompey's 
procession on his return after the slaughter of the 
pirates. The state of the Jewish people was now 
everywhere brought down to the very dust, as the 
power of Borne spread far and wide. 

It is said that about this time many choice fruit- 
trees were brought by Boman soldiers from the East, 
and planted in Italy ; and a famous library was 
founded at Bome, to wliich Lucullus, the general, 
added many volumes. But no less was the city full 
of villainy and crime. L. Sebgius Catiline, an old 
follower of Sulla's, was chief among the villains of 
his day. He was clever, bold, and vicious ; and having 
fallen into ruin by extravagance, he thought to recover 
his position by a plot to murder the Consuls and chief 
senators. But the plot failed. A second plot was 
formed; but this too fell to the ground, and the 
traitors who had joined Catiline were seized and put 
to death. Cigebo, who was then Consul, gained 
some tidings of the conspiracy, and accused Catiline 
of treason in the Senate, mitil at last the traitor was 
driven out of the city, and took refuge in the camp of 
Manlitjs. Catiline was then named an outlaw, and 
CicEBO, for his services, received the title of the 
Father of his Country. The army of traitors soon 
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began to break up in terror ; and thougli many remained 
true to him, the end of the rebellion was, that Catiline 
himself was slain, and his army cat to pieces. Cic£:ro 
had made himself famous by his speeches against 
Catiline, and now rose into power and favour as 
Consul. He was a clever writer and orator, and some 
of his speeches have come down to us. 

Many chief men in the city were suspected of having 
somewhat to do with the plot of Catiline ; and among 
these was the Praetor Caius Julius C^sae, a clever 
man, and a skilful soldier, who afterwards invaded 
Britain. But their guilt was never fairly proved, and 
thus they escaped. Three years after Catiline's 
plot CiBSAB was chosen Consul; but he still aimed 
nt higher power, and to gain this made an alliance 
\Vith PoMPEY and Crassus to join in one com- 
mon aim. These three men, when working together, 
were powerful enough to ctoy almost any measure 
they pleased. They had all been Consuls, and taking 
the name of Triumviri {Three Men)y divided be- 
tween them the government of all the Boman pro- 
vinces. Syria fell to the share of Crassus, Spain 
to PoMPEY, and Cisalpine Gaul* to CiESAR, as 
governor for five years. Caesar and Crassus soon 
set out for their provinces, but Pompey, with the hope 
of gaining power, remained at Eome, which was still 

• Gaul : see Note on previous page. 
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in a sad state of strife between People and Patricians. 
Globius and Milo, being candidates for the office of 
Prsetor, fought in the street, and Clobius was slain. 
He was a Tribnne ; and the people in revenge carried 
his body into the Senate-house^ which they set lire to, 
and burned. Many others perished in the riot. Such 
was the state of the city when Pompet again became 
Consul. Clodius had done what he could against 
the power and fame of CicEBOi and, when Tribune, 
got a law passed against putting any citizen to death 
without a trial. This caused Gicebo to lear^ Eome, 
and, in his absence, Clodius was base enough to destroy 
his houses both in the city and in the country. But 
the people still loved him, and he came back to Borne 
with great triumph, B.C. 67, A.U.C. 697. 

Meanwhile Crassus was in his province* where he 
thought of nothing bat how best to gain wealth and 
plunder. He seized on -treasures in Jerusalem to the 
value of upwards of lOjOOO talents,* and spread terror 
through the land by his cruel exactions. But, in his war 
against the Parthians, he was suddenly defeated, and his 
army put to flight. A treacherous guide gave him up to 
the Parthian general, and, in the tumult which followed, 
he was slain. His head being brought to the Parthians^ 

* Talent : a Talent varied in value at different periods, 
and in different countries of classical history. The one hero 
mentioned probably equals in value about £3iO» 
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it was filled with melted gold by the king, who 
exclaimed, " Be fiill now of that which, when alive, 
thou didst so much admire.*' B.C. 53. 

In Eome Pompey was now bent on gaining supreme 
power, and for this purpose he spent large sums of 
money among the people. He built a vast theatre for 
their public games and spectacles, in which hundreds 
of men and wild beasts oflen perished to please their 
brutal thirst for blood ; and the Senate soon perceived 
that he was becoming a great favourite among the 
people. To help their own views, and to be able to 
resist the power of C^sab, they made him sole Consul. 
But PoMPEY felt the danger of having aU this power 
in his own hands, and therefore named his own father- 
in-law, QuiNTUS Metellus Scipio, to be joint Consul 
with himself. He then endeavoured to pass several 
measures to strengthen the Senate and his own 
position; that he should still hold the command of 
his province and army; that no Consul should be 
chosen governor of a province until after an interval 
of five years : hoping thus to force Cjesak to disband 
his troops. But while he cleverly passed laws at 
Eome, he was no match for the bold and clever 
general now fighting against the fierce and barbarous 
Gauls, CiESAU saw in a moment that whoever had the 
largest and bravest body of armed men at his command 
would at once carry all before him ; and knowing this, 
be was content. After many battles, he had overrun 
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Gallia, and neit intadfed BrHdiii. By ctaft, \jf cMdtyi 
and by forfce 6f dhnd, he Mi con^juetfed tti^ Gauls^ 
and he hoped to conquer iht Britdilft hd easily; but 
here Be was mistak^ii. Itl Crossing the Ohaimel, B.C. 
65, A.U.G. 699, he lodt a greiat ^att of his fleet; but 
he niahaged to mai:e a landing il6at the Sortith Fore« 
land, iti Kent, aM defeated a body of British #ha 
came ilgainst tife. After going back. to Gaul he 
invaded Britain a iecd&d time; but still he eould 
make Hd i^ntife ecmquest of any ^art of the island. 
The British princeii pretetded to pay tribute; but this 
was chiefly to get rid of hiiii, as the tal was never 
paid, and (jMskn had too much on his hands to be 
able to enforce it. He wished to fextelid the dotniiiion 
of Roiiie ; but he thought fat ilibre of his own poWer 
and positioti. Fr^sh troubles broke dut in Gatd, and 
when he retutned to it he found the whole countrv in 
rebellibn, whicb, as fast as he put it down in oiie 
place, broke out in another. But at last the Rtiman 
soldiers triumphed, aiid all Gaul became a Eotban 
province. 

Arid now it was that the great struggle really beghn 
betwefen Pompey and CiEsAit. The bold and ci-afty 
general soon gathered tidings of what was going on in 
the city of Rome, and set but for Italy in triumph, 
after all his victories. He refused to Come back to 
Home as a private persbii, though the Senate had 
given orders that he should db so, unless his ri^al would 
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also give up the command of his troops, which Fohpey 
jdufst ^ot .do. 

A 9^pi^. stream, calle4 the Bubicoq, diyided his 
province from the Eoman territory ; and wheQ CiB9Aii 
re^hed thia^^he stopped for ^ momi^nt, ]knowing that 
when once it v^9 crqssjed the die woul4 be c^st, and 
he woi4d be }n dr^9 gainst his qwii country. But in 
a moment }^ dashed into t^e stream, at the head of all 
his troops. T^e tow^s of Italy opened tl^^ir ga|;es to 
him, a^ eye^where hf w^ rjeceived with joy> Fompex, 
though he lyas helped by jthe Senate, §,t once fled to 
Greece. Cjsisa^, haYi9g reached Bprne, seized on all 
the treasures, and quickly sent an army into Spjsiin, 
where Pos^pey's Ueutenants were at the head of s^ven 
legions-"^ In forty days he lyas m#9jter of tjbje lyholp 
Spanish proviujce. While away in Spaio^ the Hom^ns 
made him Djjctator, <^d aooi^ after iOonsji^ for the next 
yeajr; and th^ done^ h^ set ont opce mora to meet 
his rival Fompey, whose army ha4 much increased. 
After some fighting by land and sea, th^y met on tbe 
p^ai^ of Fharsalia;, wher^e in a great battje Fom^dy W^ 
ntter^y de^j^. 4^^ W defeat h^ fiei ii^f^ Egypt, 
and thyese VfOhJ^u^, to piease his conqueror, c^ji^ed him 
to }^ put 1^ i^th. His head ffo^ sent to C^esa;^, 
w|ip i§ §M to h^ye s^ iQfff» 9Jk Uie sjlgh^, .and to haye 

# Legioa, a 4)ody oi ^sroops eontoiiiing from fotur to six 
tkouda&d fbotrsaLdkn, and about three hundred horsemen. 
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buried his rival with respect. CmsjlBl himself no\^ 
fell in love with Cleopatba, the sister of Ptolemy, a 
woman of great talent and beauty, who was joint-heir 
with her brother to the whole kingdom. When, there- 
fore, called on to decide whose the kingdom should be, 
he decided in favour of Cleopatea ; and for nine 
months he lingered in Egypt, until news came that the 
son of his old enemy, Mitheidates, had rebelled 
against him in Syria ; when he set out for Pontus, and 
in a single battle so defeated the enemy that he summed 
up the tidings in three words : " Veni, Vidi, Vici "— 
I came, I saw, I conquered. Thus he gained his great 

victories. 

Before leaving Egypt, he had met Ptolemy and 
Cleopatea at Alexandria; and there it was that his 
palace was set on fire, and the famous Alexandrian 
Library was burned, then one of the wonders of the 
world. Ptolemy himself was drowned in the Nile, 
and Cleopatea became queen. Meanwhile at Home, 
where C^sae had trusted affairs chiefly to Maecus 
Antonius, strife had broken out on account of 
* some new law which Antony had passed, and CiBSAE 
only could restore peace by abolishing the law. 
And it now seemed as if he were about to become 
chief and sole power in the kingdom. But some still 
loved a form of government where power was in the 
hands of many, which they called a Eepublic; and 
among these was a famous old Bomaili Cato, the 
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governor of Utica, on the African coast. He made 
an alliance with Juba, of Numidia, against Cjssab. 
But with his usual promptitude the conqueror marched 
against them, defeated the Mauritanian, forced Utica 
to surrender, and his two rivals, Cato and Juba, to put 
themselves to death. Cato bravely defended Utica to 
the very last, but stabbed himself rather than see the 
ruin, he said, of his country. 

Thus Cjssab triumphed again ; nor was his success 
less in Spain, where he overcame the last remnants of 
Pompey's forces, killing CN-aius, one of his sons, and 
forcing Sextus, the other, to take refuge in the moun- 
tains. Then once more he went back in triumph to 
Eome, to be created Consul for ten years, and Dictator 
for life, as well as Mperator of the republican army. 
He used his power wisely and well ; and when Maec 
Antony afterwards offered him the crown, the people 
rejoiced at his refusing it. He had the power, without 
the name of a king. His grand triumph had lasted 
four days for victories over Gaul, Pontus, Egypt, 
Africa, and Britain, B.C. 46, A.U.C. 708. But his 
power was too great to be free from enemies. A plot 
was formed against him in the midst of all his fame, 
and in this the chief men were Bkutus and Cassius, 
the nephew and son-in-law of Cato. Cjbsak had used 
them both weU, but, like traitors, they plotted to kill 
him in the Senate on the Ides* of March. He is said 

* Ides, from the Latin word " Iduare,*' to divide. The 

K 
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io have known df Ms daiiget. Bntj wMhet or Hot, he 
went calmly to his dutyj and there fell dead undet the 
daggers of his ffltirderfers. He fell, pierced with twenty- 
three wonndsj tit the foot of the statue of his tival 
PoMPEY, drying byiti as his friend B&uTtis stabbed 
him, " Efc in Brute/'* B.O. 44, aged 56. 

But tQurder nerer brings freedom ^ and Eome was 
not now fit for it. CiE s ab was a great and brare general, 
though, In some things, false and criiel : he had great 
talentj though selfish, aiid giren tp to all gross excess. 
He had donfe nothing to make Rome purer or better. 
Yet they felt his loss ; and Maec ANtONY made orer 
his dead body a speech full of such fire and passion, that 
the peoptej after butning the body cm. k fUberal pile, in 
great fury set fire to the hoiises of the fconspirators, 
and forced them to flee for their Hves ihto Asia. 

QUBSTIONSi 

1. Against whom were Pompey and Metellus sSnt f . 

2. Who was Sertorius, and what became of him ? 

3; "Why did the Bomans choose Pompey for Consul ? 

4. What was the end Of the campaign against Mithridates ? 

5. What was the state of the Jewish people at this time ? 

6. Who was Catiline, and what was his plot ? 

7. Who was his great opponent ? 

tdes wore atout ihe iStt, and divided the month into two 
equal parts. 
» "And thou, also, O Brutus." 



8. For what is Cicero famous ? 

9. Who were the First Triumvirate ? 

10. Which of them has most to do with our own history ? 

11. Who was Cleopatra ? 

12. What became of C»sar ? 
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OHAPTEE XVI. 
B.C. 44% A.U.C. 710, to A.D. 9. 

CAIUS OCTAVIUS. AWTONY AND CLEOPATRA. BATTLE 
OP ACTIUM. AUGUSTUS. THE BIBTH OP CHEIST. 

Mabgus Antokius now thought that the chief power 
was safely his, and at once took possession of such 
moneys and papers of CiESAB as he dared, and gave 
away the governments of different provinces, as he 
said, according to C^sab's wishes, taking Cisalpine 
Gaul for himself. But Caius Octavius, the grand- 
nephew of C^SAB, had been named his heir, and he 
now came to Eome to daim at least his estates. He 
made a friend of Cicebo, and by his help was chosen 
Praetor ; and then, according to custom, took the name 
of C. Julius Cjbsab Octavianus. Having made a 
friend of Antony also, he was joined by Lepidus, 
and these three formed the Second Triumvirate, agreeing 
to govern jointly for five years. A terrible proscription 
followed this treaty, and many thousand knights and 
senators were murdered in cold blood. Among these 
was CiCEBO, whom Antony hated with a bitter 
hatred. He attempted to escape, but was driven back 
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by 3tress of weather, seized on, ancl murdered by 
Antoi^y's order; bis bead and bands being nailed 
up in the public Forum. In all these deeds of blood 
OcTAYiANUS shared with a cold and cruel heart. 

Meanwhilp Brvtus and Cassius had raised a great 
army of 100,000 men, and fixed thpir camp at Philippi, 
in Macedonia, where in a great battle they were §oon 
after defeated by C^sab and Antony. There it was 
that, one night before the battle, a gloomy vision apr 
peared to Brutus, and a spectral figure warned hini 
by saying, " I am thine evilffeniua, and shall meet thee 
again at JPUlippi" B.C. 42, A.U.C. 712. Beutus 
and Cassius both died by their own hands. 

On his return fvom Greece, the great object of 
OcTAViANUs was to increase his own power ; and for 
this purpose he squandered large sums and possessions 
on his troops, that with their help he might be more 
than a match for Antony and Lepidus. Antony 
was soon disposed of. He went down into Asia, and 
sent for Cleopatba, to demand why she had not taken 
part in the war against Beutus and Cassius. In 
reply, she asked him to a banquet, where he fell in 
love with her wit and beauty, and became as gieat 
a slave as C^sab had been. With her he went back 
to Egypt, and there squandered all his treasures in 
riotous feasting. He divorced his own wife, who was 
CiESAB'a sister, in order to marry Cleopatra, and 
this ended in open war between him and Octavius. 

K 2 
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A great naval battle followed off Actium, on the coast 
of Epirus (B.C. 31), and there the power of Antony 
was crushed for eyer. Antony and Cleopatba only 
escaped by killing themselves — the Soman with a 
sword, and the famous queen by the bite of an asp, a 
small venomous creature, which she contrived to have 
brought to her in a basket of fruit. Antony had been 
a good soldier on the whole, quick and full of vigour ; 
but, without moral courage and without principle, lie 
had fallen a slave to Cleopatba' s beauty and his own 
selfishness. 

OcTAViANUS was now master of the great Eomau 
Empire, which included, besides Italy, Gaul, Spain, 
part of Germany and Greece, a large part of Asia, 
and some states of Africa. On his return to Eome 
he was received with great honour, and his name 
joined with those of the gods at all public feasts. 
His triumph was very splendid, and lasted for three 
days ; and once again the Temple of Janus was shut, 
as a sign that peace had come, even to Eome.* The 
empire contained upwards of four millions of men able 
to bear arms ; the standing army was 450,000 ; while 
the revenues brought in the vast sum of £40,000,000 
per annum. Over this mighty empire Octavian ruled 
msely and well, with the titles of Emperor and 
Augustus. This, too, was famous as the age of 

• It had been open since B.C. 235. 
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many great poets, some of whose writings have come 
do^vn to us, such as Virgil, Horace, and Ovid ; and 
then, too, Livy* wrote his famous history. These 
poets and other good writers Augustus took into his 
favour ; while he did much to encourage the study of 
painting, sculpture, and the fine arts. Good roads 
were made in many parts of the country, and in the 
city he erected many noble buildings of white marble. 
He made also some wise laws, and founded a good 
police ; and all this was for the good of his people. But 
this is all that can be said for him. He indeed took 
the name of Pontifex Maximus, or high priest of 
their religion, as other kings had done; but he 
was heartless, false, and selfish to the last. Abroad, 
in almost every quarter, the Eoman soldiers were 
victorious ; but in Germany some of the wild tribes 
rose in revolt against the general, Varus, whom they 
hated, and cut to pieces his famous legions. This was 
a sad blow to Augustus, wTio often cried out, " 
Fartis, give me bach my legions P' He died at Nola, 
in the 74th year of his age, asking, as he died, if he 
had performed his part well. His friends answered, 
" Well." He exclaimed, " Plaudite " (Applaud me), and 
then expired. A.D. 9, A.U.C. 762. 

* Liyios died at Fatavium, Fadua, about the year A.D. 17. 
Of his famous " History of Borne " only thirty-five out of 
one hundred and forty books remain ^ 
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We b^ve now traced the rise of this gre^t empire 
for more than sevep hundred years. We have seen 
how it grew in power and might, in wealth and in 
wickedness ; but we have foui^d not much trace of real 
virtue, true courage, tr^th, or honour. The empire 
of Borne was very mighty in appearance, and spread 
far and wide over the earth > but it was rotten at the 
heart. Her great men were mostly corrupt : vice and 
impurity were among all classes. Not only was the 
religion of the people a false one, but they had no faith 
in what they professed. There was much splendour, 
much wealth, some Imowledge, great luxury and 
grandeur, but no true greati^ess.' Such an empire, 
and such men, could not long endure i and they soon 
began to sink down towards decay and ruin. 

Almost all knowledge of God had died out. Dark- 
ness indeed covered the earth, and gross darkness the 
people; and then it was that, in the 12 5th year of 
Augustus's reign, was boyn our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the true King and Light of the world, " whose king- 
dom sholl have no end." 



QUESTIONS. 

1. Who now appeared as tlie lioir of Ceesar ? 

2. Who formed the Second Tri^mTkale ? 
8. What became of Oicero F 

4. Who fought the battle of Philippi ? 
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5. Who were Brutus and Oassius, and wliat became of 
them? 

6. Wliat became of Cleopatra P 

7. Of Antony? 

8. What was the character of Octavianus (Augustus) ? 

9. What famous writers liyed in his reign ? 

10. How long had Borne now stood ? 

11. What was the character of her people ? 

12. For what is the reign of Augustus most famous ? 



.N.- 
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C^APTER XVII. 

THE BOMAN EMFEBOBS, FBOM TIBEBIUS, A.D. 9, TO 

AUGUSTULUS, A.D. 476. 

A LOHTG series of Emperors now followed Augustus, 
many of whom were famous for little more than a career 
of wickedness — a life of vicious indulgence, ending in 
a shameful or bloody death. 

TIBERIUS. 

A.D. 9 TO A.D. 37. 

TiBEBius, the son-in-law of Augustus, who now 
became Emperor, had been famous as a statesman, but 
now showed himself only as a cruel tyrant. Vice and 
oppression, riot and falsehood, reigned alike in the 
city and through the land. Bloodshed and suspicion 
were on all sides. Gebmanigus, a famous and brave 
general, the son of his brother Dbusus, was one of the 
first victims. He was a great favourite with the army, 
and this was enough to make him hated by the tyrant. 
Gebmanicus was at once recalled from Germany, and 
sent to the East. There he won fresh fame as a 
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soldier, but on his way home fell sick, and died at 
Antiodh, it is said by pbidotit His death caused great 
grief at Eome ; and Piso, who had been sent out by 
TiBEEiTJS as governor of Syria, himseK dying suddenly, 
a suspicion arose that both had been poisoned. !6ut 
whetiier this was true, or Gebmanicus only died by 
unfair means, it is now hard to say. 

The whole life of the Emperor was infamous and 
wicked; while Sejanus, the commander of tis guards 
and prime favourite, was even more infamous than 
himself. He led Tiberius into wickedness of every 
kind, and gradually, by dint of ilattery and cunning, 
got the chief power into his own hands. At last, after 
eleven years' tyranny, I'iBERits began io suspect that 
his own life was in danger from Sejanus ; and he then 
persuaded the Senate to order the wretched favourite 
to be put to death. His whole family perished, and 
liis body was cast by tie cJliraged people into the 
Tiber. 

In the reign of this monster it was that Cheist our 
Lord suifered death upon the cross, for the sins of the 
world, in the 78th year of his age a plot was formed 
against Tibeeius, in which a new favourite, Marco, 
and Caius C^bsar, a son of Germanigus, joined, and 
by them the tyrant was murdered. 
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CAIUS C^SAK (sumamed CALIGULA). 

X.D. 37 TO A.D. 41. 

Gaius OiESAB was a favourite with the soldiers, and 
from them got the nickname of Caligula (little boot). 
He reigned but four years ; and though he began well 
enough at first, he gradually sunk into utter and selfish 
cruelty, until his actions were like those of a madman. 
In some things his conduct was more horrible than 
that of TiBiBius — ^more wicked and more mad. He 
elected his horse a Consul, and fed him from a silver 
manger in a stable of ivory. 

He was murdered by his own Praetorian* guards, 
A.D. 41, in the 29th year of his age. 



CLAUDIUS. 

A.D. 41 TO A.D. 54. 

The people and Senate of Bome were now getting 
weary of Emperors ; but the Praetorian guards, who had 
almost all power in their hands, at once seized on 
Claudius, the unde of Caligula, and made him 
Emperor. He was weak-minded, dull, and without 

* Pnetomn : the body-guard of the Boman Emperor, 
first formed by Aiigustus, in imitation of that which attended 
the ** Prator," or Boman general. 
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talent ; and at last became a mere tool in the hands of 
a wicked wife, named Messalina. But, during his 
reign, the Eomans settled in Britain, A.D. 43 ; and 
Claudius himself visited the island. London was 
founded about this time, and though it did not at 
once rise to be the capital of the island, the Bomans 
stationed a large body of troops there, and afterwards 
called it Augusta. The Eomans taught the Britons 
many useful arts, how to till the ground, and to build 
strong houses of stone; and some Britons became 
Eoman citizens. 'It was during this invasion that 
Cabagtacus, the brave Webh chieftain, was sent a 
prisoner in chains to Eome. 

After the death of Messalina, Claudius married 
his own niece. But she proved to be no less infamous 
than his first wife, and at last poisoned the Emperor 
that her own son Nebo, by another husband, might 
have the throne. Claudius was thus the third 
Emperor murdered. A.D. 54. 



NERO. 

A.D. 54 TO A.D. 68. 

Kebo, who was but seventeen years old, began hi& 
reign well. But as he grew to manhood he became 
the slave of his own passions, and was as false, cruel, 
and tyrannical as any who had gone before him. A 

L 
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single word was enough to piocuie bia hatred, and if 
it offended him to bring death to the utterer. One of 
the first persons he put to death was his own mother, 
AaniFPtNA} and frcnn this time he seemed to be 
given up to wanton Wiekedness tmd cruelty of eyerj 
kind« His own wife wils murdered* Many of his 
friends were poisoned, or otherwise put to death. But 
his cruelty to the hapless Christians went beydUd all 
bounds. By his own otder the dty had been set od 
fire, and this crime he now laid against the Christians, 
and made it an etcuse for torturing th^n with the 
most fiendish onidty« They were crucifix, burned 
alive, and destroyed by wild beasts | aud in this bloody 
persecution 8t. Peter and St. Paul are said to have 
been martyred, with many others* While the city was 
burning, he is said to have showed his pleasure at th^ 
fearful sight by giving himself up to sougs and inusio» 
The eity was almost destroyed, and in it fiHauy tioble 
libraries and other fine buildings. BuriUg his reign 
a rebellion broke out in Britain, at the head of which 
was the famous Queen Boadicea. This was subdued. 
But his own guards 8661I after revolted, and the 
cowardly tyrant died by his own hand. A.D. 88. 
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GALBA. 

A.D. 68. 

G4i*BA had been proclaimed Emperor by the guards ; 
but be was old, and wortblesa in bis old age. The 
same soldiers that raised him to the throne murdered 
him at th^ end of leyen months. 



OTHO, 

A3. 



Otho, who followed him, bjr the voice of the soldiers, 
began his reign by putting to death Tigellinus, the 
favourite of Nbbo. But his cruelties had no time to 
grow. The army in Germany proclaimed Vitellius, 
and Otho, like a coward, soon after died by his own 
hand. 



VITELLIUS, 
A.p, 69. 



Vitellius, who had gained favour with the army by 
indulging their vices, was not only a coward, but a 
lavy glutton. He was murdered by the soldiers after 
a reign of eight months. 
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VESPASIAN. 

A.D. 69 TO A.D. 79. 

Vespasian reigned ton years, and on the whole he 
reigned with wisdom and moderation. The Jews had 
risen in rebellion against Eome, and in the war against 
them he had been made general and then Emperor. 
Titus, his son, carried on the siege of Jerusalem, 
which, as the prophets of God had foretold, was one 
of the most horrible on record. The sufferings of the 
Jews were fearful. Upwards of 1,000,000 perished 
in the siege, and nearly 100,000 were carried away as 
prisoners. They died by thousands of famine in the 
city, which was utterly destroyed by fire; including 
that wondrous temple built by Herod the Great, of 
which Christ had said that not one stone should 
be left on another. It was in this reign that the 
noble Colosseum was built, the ruin of which still 
stands. Vespasian died in the seventieth year of his 
age, A.D. 79. Agrigola was his governor in Britain, 
and built fortresses to protect the British against the 
attacks of the Scots. 

TITUS. 

A.D. 79 TO A.D. 81. 

TiTDs was really loved by the people, but his reign 
lasted only two years, when, to their great sorrow, he 
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died of a fevpr. The greal; eruption of Mount Vesu- 
vius took place in this reign ; and by it the two famous 
cities of Herculaneom and Fomp^ were utterly de- 
stroyed. Pliny, a famous philosopher, perished while 
wi^tehing the eruption* 



DOMITIAN. 

A.D. 81 TO A.D. 96. 

DoMiTiAN was the brother of Titus, but utterly un- 
like him in character. He began his reign by pre- 
tending to dislike cruelty. He ended by being in- 
famous for cruelty and wiekedneas. His only real 
care was to gratify his own selfish will. The wisest, 
noblest, and best men were his favourite victims. 
Wanton cruelty was a joy to him. He was vain, 
cowardly, and false to the last. But, happily, his 
life was short. He was murdered in the fifteenth year 
of his reign, A.D. 96 ; but not until he had caused a 
most bloody persecution of the Christians, in which 
St. John was banished to Patmos. This was the last 
of the Caesars ; who had reigned for a period of eighty 
years, stained with wickedness and with crime. 
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« 

NEBVA. 

A.D. 96 TO A.D. 98. 

Nbkva, who was chosen by the Senate, reigned only 
for eighteen months* and died of fever. A.D. 98. 



TEAJAN. 

A.D. 98 TO A.D. 117. 

Befobe his death Nebya had chosen as his successor 
Tea JAN, the governor of Upper Germany ; a man in 
the prime of life, brave, generous, and wise. He at 
once set to work to reform abuses at home, and carried 
on the war abroad against the Dacians with vigour 
and success. He erected many noble buildings in 
Home, and brought water into the city by some 
famous aqueducts. He built roads and drained marshes ; 
and his wife Plotina joined him in all his endeavours 
for the good of his people. 

But though thus wise and humane, he in his ignorance 
carried on a bitter persecution against the Christians, 
in which Clement of Eome and Ignatius of Antioch 
were put to death. He died at Seleucia, A.D. 117, on 
liis way home from an expedition against the Fartbiciiis. 
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HADEIAN. 

A.D. 117 TO A.D. 138. 

He was succeeded by his nephew Hadbian, a man 
of learning and talent. He began his reign by lighten- 
ing the taxes of the citizens, and thought more of pre- 
serving peace at home than extending the conquests of 
Trajan his uncle. He spent thirteen years in visiting 
dififerent parts of his dominions, and reached, among 
others, as far as Gaul and Britain. In Britain he is 
said to have done much for the city of York, and to 
have built a wall across the island, to protect the people 
against the Scots, from the mouth of the Tyne to the 
opposite coast. 

In other provinces of Bome he rebuilt their ruined 
cities ; such as Athens, Carthage, and Jerusalem ; and 
spent much of his reign in framing wise laws and in 
laying foundations for peace* 

He died in the twenty-second year of his reign, and 
in the sixty-second year of his age. A.D. 188. 

ANTONINUS PIUS. 

A.D. 138 TO A.D. 161. 

Antoninus Pius had been named as successor 
by Hadbian, and was worthy of following so good 
ftnd wise a] raler. He wiis virtuous, gentle, and 
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humane ; and the poor Ghri$tians found in him a kind 
and true Mend. He named Makgus Aueelius to 
succeed him, and died in the seventy-fifth year of his 
9|^ A.D. 161, after » quiet mi peaceful reign of 
twenty*tbrce y^arst 



I^UCIUB YEBXia AND MARCUS AUEELIUS, 

A.D. 161 TO A.D. 180. 

Ma»GU9 Atjbblips had been namad sucGes9Qr to 
thQ tiuone by Antokint^s ?iua, but ho ^ow joined 
to himsdf another Emperor, liUOius Yeiiu9. It ia 
hard to understand how two could thus reign jointly. 
Sut thus they did, though utterly unliko in charaoter 
and in aotion. Aubilius followed the steps of 
AKTONiKUi Pius ; Luciua Yjsbus followed those of 
Neko. Such a union oould not bear much good 
fruit. AuBBLiirs, thinking to reform Yebus, gave him 
his daughter in marriage, bat she encouraged him in 
all his wickedness and idle folly. 

An expedition had been undertaken against the 
Parthians ; and though Yebus had no skill as a com- 
mander, his generals hc^d ; and the Eoman soldiers 
were as usual victorious. They came home in triumph, 
but brought with them a terrible disease, which spread 
through the land like a plague. The people, in utter 
dread« said it was a judgment from the gods in oon- 
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sequence of the Christian religion; and a &esh perse- 
cution arose, in which Polycarp, a disciple of St. John, 
and Justin Martyr, were put to death. Soon after 
this, Yebus suddenly fell sick and died, and Aubelivs 
was left to carry on the war as he best could. For 
iive years he fought bravely against the barbarians who 
had invaded the north of Italy, and at last compelled 
them to seek £or peace. 

The latter part of his reign was spent in quiet re- 
pose ; and though he saw in his son Commopus some 
signs of an evil dispoisition, he named him as his 
successor, and died peacefully at the age of fifty-eight. 
A.D. 180. 



COMMODUS. 

A.D. 180 to A.D. 192. 

The reign of Commodus lasted twelve years, and 
was stained throughout by shameless vices and excess. 
His death was wished for long before it came to pass 
by the hand of assassins. He was murdered by some 
whom he had devoted to death, A.D. 192, in his thirty- 
first year. 
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PEETINAX. 
A.P* 193. 

?CBTTXAX was an old and tried soldier, and, in at- 
tempting to restrain the lawless power of the Prae- 
torian guards, he was slain after a short rei^ of three 
months. 

DIDIUS JULIANU8. 

A.I). 193 TQ A,B. 196, 

DiDlus seems to have been chosen Emperor by the 
soldiers because he was a man of great wealth, which 
they thought he would bestow largely on them, even 
if he did not bribe them to elect him. But the same 
men that wantonly chose him, after three years as 
wantonly put him to death. A.D. 196. 

SEPTIMUS SEVERUS. 

▲.n. 196 TO A.D. 211. 

SsPTiMU9 SiST^BUs, whom they next oliose, was 
bold, wise, and cruel. But one honour is justly his : 
he protected the Christians, who, in spite of all their 
sufferings, were year by year increasing in numbers^ 
and, if possible, in patient endurance. By him the 
Praetorian guards were sent away from Borne, and be 
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then spent four yeArs in war agftinst his riraU Nioeb 
and AlbinuBi After both these hod been overcome 
and slain» he returned to Bomei and took a bloody 
revenge on the nobles who were at peace at home. 
Towards the end of his life he undertook an expedi* 
tion into Britain with his two sonsi Geva and Ga- 
BACALLAi After some hard fightingi he forced the Scots 
to submit to his swa^i and built a wall across the island 
from the !Frith of Bolway to the German Oeean. 
Afterwards retiring to York, he there died« A.Di 211) 
much worn With toil lind sorrow at the conduct of his 
son Oabagalla. It must adot be forgotten that he 
passed Bomib few wise laws for the good of Us subjects 
at home* 



CAEACALLA and GETA. 

A.D* 2ll TO A.D. ill. 

The two brothers had been named Emperors by 
their father, and now set out from Britain to assume 
the crown at Eonie> 1?hey had hated each other 
bitterly while their father lived : their hatred still 
remained. In a short time Geta was murdered, by 
order of his brother GabacasJiA; and he, after a 
wicked reign of fite ysars) inet with a like bloody death 
from the dagger of an asjlasftin* He was one of the 
worst tyrants Bome had ev«)r known* 
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From the death of Cabagalla, A.D. 217, to that 
of Cakus in 285, is aperiod of SEVENTY yeaes. Butit 
was marked by few events of any importance ; and we 
shall only notice the names of the Emperors who reigned 
during that time. 

1. Macsimus; murdered. 2. Heliogabalus ; 
murdered. 3. Alexakdeb Seyebus ; slain in battle. 
4. Maximin ; murdered. 5. Pupienus and Bal- 
BiNUs ; both murdered. 6. Gobdian ; murdered. 
7. Philippus, said to have been a Christian ; 
DWirdered. 8. Decius ; slain in battle. 9. Gallus ; 
slain in a revolt. 10. -^milianus ; murdered. 
11. Valebian. 12. GALLtENUS; murdered. 13. 
Plaudius II. ; died of fever. 14. Aubelian ; 
murdered, 15. Tacitus; died of fever. 16. 
Peobus; murdered. 17. Cabus; struck dead by 
lightning. 

In this dreaiy list we have ten sovereigns out of 
seventeen murdered. 



DIOCLESIAN. 

A.D. 284 TO A.B. sod. 

DiocLEsiAN had been a famous general. He tras 
bjave and wise, and imder him the form of govemmeBt 
was changed. He divided the empire into two great 
sections, the East and the West ; and over each of 
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these he set an Emperor with the title of Augustus, 
who was to have under him another ruler named a 
Cspsar. He named as joint-Emperor with himself 
Maximian, a hardy soldier, who ruled over Italy and 
Africa, with Milan for a capital ; and the two Caesars 
were Galekius and Constantius, who ruled in 
Britain, Gaul, Spain, and Illyricum. 

During the reign of Dioclesian a new persecution 
was raised against the Christians, and many perished 
by fire and the sword. It is true that the Emperor 
was an old man, but old age is no defence for cruelty. 
After holding the supreme power for twenty years, both 
Dioclesian and Maximian resigned, and the two 
Csesars, Galekius and Constantius, according to 
Dioclesian's plan, were made Augusti. Constan- 
tius died the next year in Britain ; when the legions 
boldly proclaimed his son Constantine Emperor in 
his place. 



CONSTANTINE. 

A.D. 306 TO A.D. 337. 

CdNSTANTiNE, who thus became Emperor in de- 
fiance of Galekius, was on the whole a wise and 
good ruler. Hearing that the Senate had proclaimed 
I4AXENTIUS C^SAK as Emperor, he marched at once 
for Italy, at the head of a large body of troops, of 

M 
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whom many were Christians. Daring the march he 
is said to have seen a cross of fire in the sky, with 
this motto : " In this sign conquer." These words he 
then took for his watchword, which the troops, heing 
partly Christian, gladly followed. Maxentius was 
defeated; and Constantin£ at last became sole mon- 
arch of the empire. During his reign was held the 
famous Christian Council of Niceea, A.D. 325, at 
which CoNSTANTiNE (who afterwards became a Chris- 
tian) presided. Three hundred and eighteen bishops, 
some of them British, were present at this council; 
and some chief points of the Christian faith were then 
settled. 

CoNSTANTiNE rebuilt Constantinople, before called 
Byzantium, and made it a noble city ; so that Borne was 
no longer queen and mistress of the world. His reign 
lasted thirty-one years ; and he died A.D. 337, 
being baptized just before his death. During the 
next SIXTY YEABS the great Eoman empire began to 
show gradual signs of decay. Few of the Emperors 
were men fitted to hold sway over so mighty a 
kingdom. 

Of Constantine's three sons, the eldest was slain 
in the struggle for power, the youngest was murdered, 
and the second son, Constantius, became Emperor. 
He was far too weak to hold the power in his own 
hands, and gave it up to his cousin Julian, surnamed 
the Apostate, because he gave up the Christian reli- 
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gion which he had professed, and went back to the 
worship of the heathen gods. But neither Jews nor 
Christians were persecuted on account of their reli- 
gion; and though Jolian gave up the Christian 
truth, he was upright and virtuous in his private life, 
and a brave soldier in the field. He was slain during 
his invasion into Persia ; and the army at once chose 
JoYiAN as his successor. 

Jovian died on his way home, and was succeeded 
by Valentinian I., who was a skilful general and a 
sincere Christian. He took his brother Yalens as 
partner in the empire, and gave him rule over the 
East, keeping the West for his own kingdom. He 
fought bravely and with success against the Germans, 
who invaded the Ehenish border of his kingdom ; and 
gave protection to the Visigoths near the Danube, 
whose kingdom had been invaded by the Huns. They 
were allowed to settle in Thrace, A.D. 376. But 
quarrels soon arose between the Eomans and the 
settlers, and in a great battle which ensued Valens 
and a large body of troops were put to the sword. 

Gratian, son of Valentinian, who succeeded, 
gave up the throne to Theodosius the Great, who, 
after gaining a complete victory over the Goths, made 
a treaty of peace with them, in the year that he 
became Emperor of the East. It was during the 
reign of Theodosius that the heathen worship of 
false gods was ordered to be done away with, and the 
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Christian religion spread far and wide through the 
Boman Empire. The seeds of Christian troth had 
been sown in the blood of many martyrs, and now 
began to bear a goodly harvest. Theodosius died 
A.D. 395, leaving the kingdom to be divided between 
his two sons — ^the boy-Emperors — Aecadius and 

HONOEIUS. 

During their reign the Goths made a great inroad 
into Italy under Alaeic, their king, who had already 
seized on and plundered many provinces of the East. 
Within a few years they had thrice laid siege to the 
Boman capital itself, and at last the city was taken by 
storm, laid waste, and given up to barbarous plunder. 
A.D. 410. 

About this time also the Eomans were forced to give 
up their possessions in Britain, their troops being all 
needed for the defence of their own land. They left 
Britain A.D. 426. 

From this time ruin fell thick and fast on the 
Boman city and power. The Emperors that followed 
HoNORius were unable to cope with the vast tribes of 
savage barbarians who now swept across the kingdom, 
carrying desolation wherever they went, but grew 
weaker as the time of the fall of Eome drew nigh. 
While. Theodosius n. ruled the East, and Yalen* 
TTNIAN in. the West, the Yandals, imder their king 
Genssbic, and the Huns, under Attila their king, 
after conquering far and wide, subdued Sicily, Spain, 
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and Gaul, and at last came down upon Italy, where, 
in the year 452, the Huns with irresistible fury 
carried all before them. Before Attila the power 
of Home utterly fell. 

Nor did his death, in 453, give much rest to 
Italy ; for, within a few years, Gbnsebic, king of the 
Goths, again laid siege to the hapless city, and for 
fourteen days gave it up to the wildest pillage. Valen- 
TINIAN had been murdered by Petkonius Maxtmus, 
who seized the kingdom for himself; and he having forced 
the widow of Valentinian to become his wife, she in 
revenge invited Gensbeic, their enemy, to Eome. The 
whole city was drenched with blood, and among the 
slain was Maxtmus. A.D. 455. Thousands of 
women and children were carried away as slaves to 
Africa ; and the proud city of Eome was now humbled 
to the dust. For twenty years after this time, during 
the reigns of eight Emperors, Avitus, Maeoobianus, 
Leveeus, Anthemius, Olymbbicus, Glyceeius, 
Julius Nepos, and Augustulus, Ge^sebic con- 
tinued to carry on war against Rome ; and thus slowly 
and slowly the great empire sunk into utter ruin. 

Augustulus (little Augustus), the last of the 
Emperors, was so named in contempt ; and coming 
to the throne when the power of Home was utterly 
broken, he could do nothing to save her from ruin. 
He was weak and worthless, as so many had been 
before him, and had scarcely become Emperor when th* 

M 2 
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barbarian troops deposed him, and raised Odoacer, 
their chief, to the throne, with the title of King of 
Italy, A.D. 476. 

With this event the history of this great empire 
comes to an end. The name and power o£ Rome 
had utterly passed away. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What was the general character of the Emperora who followed 
Augustus ? 

S. When was Christ onr Lord put to death ? 

8. Which of the Emperors made his horse * ConnU ' 

4. When did the Romans settle in Britain ? 

5. What name did they give to London ? 

6. When was the first great persecution of the Christians ? 

7. What was the character of Nero ? 

8. Of Vespasian? 

9. What great event took place in the reign of Titus ? 

10. How long had the Caesars reigned at the death of Domitian ? 

11. Who chose his successor? 

12. Who perished in the Christian persecution under Trajan ? 

13. Which of the Emperors visited Britain, and built a wall across 
the island, against the Scots ? ^ 

14. Why do you count Hadrian's a good reign ? 
16. Who succeeded him ? 

16. When were Folycarp and Justin Martyr put to death ? 

17. Who built a second wall across Britain against the Scots ? 

18. What Emperor divided the kingdom into two great sections of 
East and West ? 

19. When was the great Council of NicsBa held ? 
30. What was the character of Constantine ? 
21. Why was Julian named the Apostate ? 

28. When was Rome finally plundered by the Ooths under Alaiio ? 
S3. Who was the last of the Emperors ? 
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THE LITERATURE, LAWS, AND CUSTOMS 
OF ANCIENT ROME. 

LITERATURE. 

The Roman Literature was, for the most part, 
borrowed from the Greek, with the exception of 
Satire. This was of home growth, and in this the 
Romans especially excelled. According, however, to 
Simcox (^History of Latin Literature), who is the 
best authority on the subject, ' the traditional Comic 
Drama' was also indigenous in Italy, and our modern 
harlequinade is the lineal descendant of the native 
Italian Drama. * The curious feature of Latin litera- 
ture,' says the same authority, ' is that it is in its 
best days a Roman literature without being the 
work of Romans. From Ennius to Martial a sue- 
cession of writers who were not natives of Rome 
lived and worked there, and owed their fame to the 
Roman public, while the great writers of Athens 
were Athenians.' 
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The Chief Bomak Authobs and Wobes. 

A. — The Bronze Age, 

1. GuEins N^vius (third century B.C.). Epic 
poem on First Punic War. 

2. QuiNTUS Ennius (second century b.c.). Epic 
poem on the Wars of Rome. 

3. C^ciLius Statius (second century B.C.). 
Comedies. 

B. — The Oolden Age. 

1. Titus Accius Plaufus, a elave (b.c. 254-184), 
bom at Sarsina. Comedies (chiefly from the Greek). 

2. PuBLius Terektius Afer, a slave ; a native of 
Carthage (s.a 195-159). Comedies (chiefly from the 

Greek). 

3. Marcus Tullius Cicero, bom at Arpinum, 

B.C. 106. The greatest of Homan orators and the 
most perfect master and model of Latin prose. 
Works: philosophical, speeches, political, and 
letters. 

4. Caius Julius Cjesab (b.g. 100), born at Rome. 
The greatest of Eoman generals and the best of 
Eoman military historians. Commentaries on the 
Gallic and Civil wars. 

6. Titus Lucretius Casus, bom at Rome, B.C. 95. 
The chief expounder of the Epicurean philosophy, in 
bis poem De Rerum Natura, 
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6. Caius Valerius Catullus, bom at Verona, 
B.C, 87. Lyric and elegiac poetry, chiefly on 
amatory subjects. An imitator of the Greeks. 

7. Caius Sallustius Crispus, born at Amiter- 
num, B.C. 86. History of the Catiline Conspiracy and 
History of the Jugurthan War, 

\ 8. PuBLius Verqilius Maro, bom at Andes, 

near Mantua. The greatest of the Roman poets, 
though an imitator of Hesiod in his (T«or^/c« (written 
on agriculture), and of Homer in his JEneid (written 
on the wanderings and exploits of ^neas, the tradi- 
tional progenitor of the Julian race), and an imitator 
of Theocritus in his Pastorals, A favourite with 
the Emperor Augustus, whose family (Julian) he 
has immortalised in his JEneid, 

9. QuiNTUS HoRATius Flaccus, born at Venusia, 
B.C. 65. The most popular of Roman authors. 
Odes, satires, epistles, De Arte Foeticd, In his odea 
he imitated the Greek metres of Sappho, Alc^eus, 
and other Greek lyrists. Simcox has well contrasted 
the satire of LuciLius with that of Horace : ' Lu- 
ciLius iscensorious; Horace is conciliating. Lucilius 
had no purpose but to vent his spleen and show up 
rogues, and give honest men their due. He has no 
style ; the mere copious outpouring of vigorous and 
sometimes witty speech was enough for his age. 
Horace has a purpose and a standard ; he wishes to 
give advice and to get it taken. His personalities 
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are all incidental illustrations of some thesis in the 
major or minor morals. He is anxious to show the 
reader his faults without making him wince, to get 
him to join his monitor in a good-humoured laugh at 
his own expense. Then, too, he is not only an ad- 
viser but an artist. Satire, he suspects, is a x)oor 
thing at best; it is so di£icult to find what a 
Batimt can be expected to say which any sensible 
well-bred man might not say too, without the least 
pretensions to be a poet Of course he would say it 
in prose, but then, verse by itself does not constitute 
poetry. All this is a reason why a satirist who 
respects himself should take pains with his satires, 
which have no chance of being valuable unless they 
are perfect in their kind.' 

10. Cornelius Nepos, bom at Yerona, about 
30 B.C. The biograph'^r of eminent men, especially 
Greeks. 

11. Albius Tibullus, bom at Pedum, near 
Tibur (now Tivioli), about 54 B.C. Famous as a 
master of elegiac verse. 

12. Sextus Aurelius Propertius, bom in,Um- 
bria, about 50 B.a Elegiac verse. 

13. Titus Livius Patavinus, born at Patavium 
(now Padua), about 59 B.C. The history of Home, 
the greater portion of which has been lost. His style 
is rhetorical and his history full of legends, especially 
of those which redound to the glory of Eome. 
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14. PuBLius OviDius Naso, born at Sulmo, b.c. 43. 
Almost all his writings are extant. He wrote a 
poem on the Roman calendar, called Fasti^ a mytho- 
logical poem, the Metamorphoses, the Art of Love, 
and Elegies. 

C. — The Silver Age, 

1. Titus Ph^drus, about 15 a.d. The freedman 
of Augustus. Fables. 

2. L. Annjsus Senega, bom at Corduba, in Spain, 
B.C. 5. Tragedies and philosophical treatises. 

3. AuLus Persius Flaccus, bom A.D. 38, at 
Yolaterrae, in Etruria. Satires. 

4. Marcus Ann^us Lucanus, bom a.d. 38, at 
Corduba, in Spain (now Cordova). Fharsaliay epic 
poem. 

5. C. Plinius Segundus, bom a.d, 23, at Verona. 
Natural history (35 books). 

6. Marcus Fabius Quintilianus, bora about 
20 A.D., in, Spain. Work on rhetoria 

7. Decimus Junius Juvenalis, bom a.d. 90, at 
Aquinum. Satires. 

8. Marcus Valerius Martialis, bom a.d. 43, in 
Spain. Epigrams (14 books). 

9. Caius Cornelius Tacitus, bom a.d. 60. 
History of Boman annals from Augustus. 

10. Caius Suetonius Tranquillus, bom about 
90 a.d. Lives of the C^sars. 
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LAWS.. 

The following are amongst the most important of 
the laws of ancient Rome not already noticed : — 

1. The Agrarian, — ^According to Niebuhb, * it is 
not exactly true that the Agrarian law of Cassius was 
the earliest that was so called. Every law by which 
the Commonwealth disposed of its public land bore 
that name, as, for instance, that by which the domain 
of the kings was parcelled out among the commonalty^ 
and those by which colonies were planted. Even in 
the narrower sense of a law whereby the State exer- 
cised its ownership in removing the old possessors 
from a part of its domain, and making over its right 
of property therein, such a law existed among those 
of Servius Tullius.' 

But all these numerous enactments had reference 
to the public land, and a great majority of them were 
passed for the purpose of settling Roman colonies in 
conquered districts, and assigning to the veteran 
soldiers, who formed a large part of such colonists, 
their shares in such land. 

2. The Sumjptuarian Laws were passed to prevent 
any inordinate expense (sumptus), in dress, banquets, 
and luxuries of stU kinds. This was a constant 
though ineffectual protest against the growing luxury 
of the age. One of these laws, the Oppian, enacted, 
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B.C. 215, that no woman should have above half, an 
ounce of gold, nor wear a dress of different colours, 
nor ride in a carriage, except to a sacrifice. 

3. The Camileian Law established the right of 
marriage (connubium), between the patricians and 
the plebeians. 

4. The Casdan Law did not allow a senator to 
retain his rank if he had been convicted of a crime 
before the people. 

5. The Horatian Law made the persons of the 
»diles, tribunes, and other officials sacred (aacro* 
sancti), 

6. The Petronian Imw forbade a master to 
deliver up his slaves to wild beasts. 

X. The Pompeian Law forbade a person to be 
a candidate for public offices who was not at 
Bome. 

8. The Tahellarian Laws^ by which tihe ballot 
was introduced in voting at elections. 



CUSTOMS. 

One of the most remarkable of the Roman 
customs was the Triumph^ a solemn procession, in 
which the Eoman general entered the Capitol in a 
chariot drawn by four horses, the captive generals 
of the enemy being in advance. The militar^' 
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Btandardfl were carried before the troops, who fol- 
lowed laden with plunder ; banquets were spread in 
front of every door, and the populaoe, in holiday 
attire, brought up the rear in a joyous band, filled 
with good cheer, chanting songs of victory as they 
went along the Via Sacra to the CapitoL The temples 
were all thrown open, garlands of flowers decorated 
every shrine and image, and incense smoked on 
every altar. Meanwhile the Imperator called an 
assembly of his soldiers, delivered an oration com- 
mending their valour, and concluded by distributing 
rewards to the most distinguished and a sum of 
money to each individual, the amount depending on 
the value of the spoils. He then ascended his tri- 
umphal car and advanced to the Porta Triumphalis, 
where he was met by the whole body of the Senate, 
headed by the magistrates. 

Olcidiators. — ^Nothing more fully contrasts the 
Greek and Boman character than the &ct that the 
Romans borrowed their literature and amusements 
from the Greeks, except their Oladiatorial shows 
and their Satire^ which they invented for themselves, 
and were especially typical of their fierce and 
sanguinary spirit. The gladiatorial show probably 
arose from the custom of sacrificing slaves at the 
tombs of their masters ; the slaves were afterwards 
allowed to fight with each other for their lives, and, 
finally, they were trained for the purpose by men 
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who kept large bodies of them as a speculation, and 
let them out to anyone who wanted to give a show. 
The custom was brought to Rome from Etruria, 
where the wealth of the nobles had long enabled 
them to indulge in every kind of cruel and licentious 
sport. At first it was limited to funerals, and the 
gladiators fought in the Forum. But, as the taste 
for these horrible shows increased, and the number 
of the gladiators fighting at a time grew larger, the 
circus was used for the purpose ; and now it became 
the custom for anyone who wished to gain favour 
with the people to indulge them with a series of 
combats. The gladiators were of various kinds, 
named according to the manner in which they were 
armed and fought. One of the favourite contests 
was between a retiarius, who had no defensive 
armour, but was armed with a net in which to catch 
his opponent, and a three-pronged fork with which 
to spear him when entangled in the meshes, and a 
gladiator fully armed, after the fashion of the Gauls 
or the Samnites, who had to pursue him if he 
missed his cast, and to kill him before he could 
repeat it. As a rule they fought in pairs, but some- 
times whole bands were matched against each other. 
When a gladiator was disarmed or wounded, his 
&te was in the hands of the spectators. If he had 
fought well and bravely, they signified by applause 
and by waving of handkerchief their wish that he 
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should be spared ; but if they were in a cruel mood, 
or if he had in any way failed to please them, they 
pointed downwards with their thumbs in silence, 
and he received the finishing blow. 

The Roman Marriage, — The bride was dressed 
in a white tunic, with a bright red veil over her 
head, and her hair was parted into six locks with 
the point of a spear, and tied up with ribbons. 
When the guests were assembled at the house of the 
father of the bride, the auspices were declared, and 
the words of the marriage contract were pronounced 
in the presence of the witnesses. The language 
would vary according as the bride and bridegroom 
were of patrician or plebeian iamily : if both were 
patricians the form of eating the sacred bread would 
be used ; if either or both were plebeians, the iorm 
would be that of coemptio. After the solemn words 
were uttered, the bride's attendant, a married woman 
who was a Mend of the family, laid her hands upon 
the shoulders of the pair, and led them to the altar 
of the house, there to offer sacrifice to the ancient 
Roman gods. A cow, a pig, and a sheep were 
offered, and while the auspex repeated the usual 
form of prayer, the bride and bridegroom walked 
round the altar hand in hand. The sacrifice over, 
the guests offered their good wishes in the ciy 
* Good luck 1 ' and the marriage feast began. When 
night came on, the bride was torn with a show of 
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force from the arms of her mother, and a merry 
procession went along with her to the bridegroom's 
house. Torch-bearers and flute-players led the 
way ; whoever chose joined in, the whole line rang 
with shouts of TalaasiOf perhaps the name of an old 
god of marriage, and with songs of no very seemly 
sort ; and the bridegroom scattered walnuts to the 
boys in the crowd, as a sign that his childish days 
were over. When ^he procession had reached the 
bridegroom's house, the bride anointed the door- 
posts and wound them round with wool ; then she 
was lifted over the threshold, to avoid the chance of 
an evil omen if her foot should touch it and cause 
her to stumble, and welcomed into the atrium by 
her husband to share his ' fire and water,' the 
emblems of a life henceforth to be led in common. 



QUESTIONS. 

1 . What was original Id Eoman literature ? From whom 
did the Bomans chiefly borrow in their literature ? 

2. Mention the chief poets, historians, and satirists of 
the Bomans, and their works. 

3. Who were Catullus, Seneca, Fliny, and Livy ? State 
what they wrote. 

4. Into how many ages do you divide Eoman literature? 
and state how it differed mainly from the Greek. 

5. What do you know of Osesar and Cicero, and tfr * 
works ? 



BB. FALGK LEBAHN'S eESMAK SCHOOL BOOKS. 

* As an educational writer tn the German tongue t Dr, Lebahn stands 
alone : none other has made even a distant approach to him.' — British 
Standard. 

LEBAHN'S GERMAN LANGUAGE in ONE 
VOLUME. Seventh Edition^ containing a Practical 
Grammar; Undine, a Tale ; and a Vocabulary of 4,50C> 
Words, synonymous in English and German. Crown 8vo. 
doth, &r. With Key, iot. 6d, Key separate, 2J. 6d, 

Had we to recommence the study of German, of all the German gram- 
mars which we hare examined — and they are not a few — we should unhesi- 
tatingly say, Falck Lebahn's is the book for us.' — Educational Times. 

T EBAHN^S FIRST GERMAN COURSE. Fifth 
^^ Edition, i2mo. 2s. cloth. 

' It is hardly possible to have a simpler or better book for beginners in 
German.'— /i thenaum. 

T EBAHN»S FIRST GERMAN READER. Sixth 
^^ Edition. i2mo. 2j. cloth. 

'An admirable book for beginners, which indeed may be used without 

master. ' — Leader. 

T EBAHN'S EXERCISES in GERMAN. Crown 8va. 
'■-'3J. 6fl?. cloth. A KEY to the same, is. 6d. cloth. 

' The book is well planned ; the selections for translation from Ger- 
man into English, or from English into German, being sometimes 
curiously well suited to the purpose for which they are taken.' 

Examinen 

T EBAHN'S SELF - INSTRUCTOR in GERMAN. 
"^-'Crown 8vo. 3J. 6d. cloth. 

' One of the most amusing elementary reading-books that ever passed 
under our hands.*— yohn' Bull. 

'The student could have no guide superior to Mr. Lebahn.' 

Literary Geusette. 

T EBAHN'S EDITION of SCHMID'S HENRY vott 
-*^EICHENFELS. With Vocabulary and FamUiair 
Dialogues. Cheaper Edition Fq). 8vo. cloth, u. 6</. 
' Excellently adapted to assist self-exercise.' — Spectator. 

T EBAHN'S GERMAN CLASSICS ; with Notes and 
"■-'Complete Vocabularies. Crown 8vo. doth, 3J. (>d. eadxi — 

EGMONT. A Tragedy in Five Acts, by Goethe. 

WILHELM TELL. A Drama, in Five Acts, by Schiller. 

GOETZ von BERLICHINGEN. A Drama, by Goethb. 

PAGENSTREICHE, a Page's FroUcs. A Comedy, by Kotzebubu 

EMILIA GALOTTI. A Tragedy, in Five Acts, by Lessing. 

UNDINE. A Tale, by FouQUft. 

SELECTIONS from the GERMAN POETS. 
-^AM^^^^ ****** * student wiU find no difficulty in these masterpieces." 
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BB. D£ FIYAS' FBENGH SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Attenium is respectfully invited to the followiiig eminently vseful 
Series of French Class Books, which have enjoyed an unprecedented 
popularity i and are in use at most of the Colleges and Schools through- 
out the united Kingdom and the Colonies. 

T^E FIVAS* NEW GRAMMAR of FRENCH GRAM- 
■*-^MARS ; comprising the substance of all the most ap- 
proved French Grammars extant, but more especially of 
the standard work * La Grammaire des Grammaires,* sanc- 
tioned by the French Academy and the University of Paris. 
By Dr. V. de Fivas, M.A., F.E.I.S., Member of the 
Grammatical Society of Paris, &c. &c. Forty-seventh Edition^ 
Revised and Enlarged, with an Appendix on the History 
AND Etymology of the French Language, Strongly 
bound, 3J. dd, — A Key to the same, 31. 6^. 

' This French Grammar has for a long time been recognised as the best 
we have in England, and it seems to be rapidly supersemng most others.' 
— Educational Times. 

DE FIVAS' NEW GUIDE to MODERN FRENCH 
CONVERSATION; or, the Student and Tourisfs 
French Vade-Mecum. Twenty-ninth Edition^ i8mo. 2^. (id, 
* Compiled with great labour and care, and modernised down to the 
latest changes.' — School Board Chronicle. 

DE FIVAS, BEAUTES des ECRIVAINS FRAN- 
<;AIS, ANCIENS et MODERNES. Quinziime 
Edition, augment^e de Notes Historiques, Geographiques, 
Philosophiques, Litt^raires, Grammaticales, &c., i2mo. 3x.6^. 
'A convenient reading book for the student of the French language.' 

Observer. 

•r)E FIVAS, INTB ODUCTION ^ la LANGUE FRAN - 
•^-^^AISE ; ou, Fables et Contes Choisis ; Anecdotes In- 
structives, Faits M^morables, &c. Avec un Dictionnaire de 
tons les Mots traduits en Anglais. Twenty-sixth Edition. 
i2mo. bound, zr. 6^. 

' By fax the best first French readmg-book, whether for school 01 
adult pupils.' — Taifs Magazine. 

,E FIVAS, Le TRESOR NATIONAL; or. Guide to 

the Translation of English into French at Sight. Sixth 

Editiop, i2mo. bound, 2j.£/. — A Key to the same, i2mo. 2j. 



d; 



T^HE FRENCH LANGUAGE : a Complete Compen- 
-*■ dium of its History and Etymology. For the use of 
Colleges, Public and Private Schools, and Students. P 
£. Roubaud, B.A. (Being the Appendix to the N 
Edition of De Fivas' French Grammar.) Fcp. is, 6d clo 



SCHOOL and JUVENILE BOOKS 



XcHEKByS SPAHISH COtmSS. 



lUfcHENRY'S NEW and IMPROVED SPANISH 
'•'^■■•GRAMMAR. Containing the Elements of the Lan- 
guage and the Rules of Etymology and Syntax Exemplified ; 
with Notes and Appendix, consisting of Dialogues, Select 
Poetry, Commercial Correspondence, Vocabulary, &c. 
Designed for every class of Learners, especially for such as 
are their own Instructors. New Edition, revised and cor- 
rected by Alfred Elwes. i2mo. bound, dr. 

'Justice compels us to sa^ that this is the most complete Spanish 
Graunmar for the use of Englishmen extant. It fully performs the 
promises in the title-page.'— ^rzVfjA Herald. 

MCHENRY'S EXERCISES on the ETYMOLOGY, 
SYNTAX, IDIOMS, &c. of the SPANISH LAN- 
GUAGE. A^««;-ff^/VlrV7«, revised by Alfred Elwes. i2mo. 
bound, 3f. *»* Key to the Exercises, revised and cor- 
rected by Alfred Elwes. 4^. bound. 

' Unquestionably the best book of Spanish Exercises which has hitherto 
been published.'— -!C^/^ma»V Magazine. 

MCHENRY'S SYNONYMS of the SPANISH LAN- 
GUAGE EXPLAINED. l2mo. bound, 4J. 
* Anxious to render the work as interesting as possible, l^e Author has 
expended considerable time and labour in making a selection of charac- 
teristic extracts from the most approved writers, which, while Uiey serve 
to exemplify or elucidate the particular synonyms under consideration, 
may at the same time recommend themselves to the learner by their 
intrindc \slue.*^Exiractyrvm the Preface. 



ILLnSTBATEB FBEKCH COHVEBSATION BOOK. 

PETITES CAUSERIES ; or, Elementary English and 
French Conversations. For Young Students and Home 
Teaching. To which are added Models of Juvenile Corre- 
spondence. By ACHILLE MOTTEAU. Illustrated by eight 
full-page Illustrations and Numerous Woodcuts. Second 
and Cheaper Edition, Square crown 8vo. cloth el^ant, 2s, 

'This beautiful little book of Causeries is praiseworthy alike for the 
graceful attractiveness of its teaching, and for its many charming; pic- 
tures and perfect typography.'— ^</«<:a/«V7«^ News. 

'For simplicity of arrangement and the admirable way in which fit 
leads on youne beginners, step by step, it would be impossible to sur- 
pass It. —Cwtl Service Gazette. 
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CIVIL 8EBVICE HANDBOOKS. 

Indispensable for Candidates for Examinations. 

THE CIVIL SERVICE COACH : a Practical Escposition of the 
Civil Service Curriculum, and Guide to the Lower Division of the 
Service and its Competitive Examinations. By Stanley Savillb, of 
H.M. CivU Service. Fcp. 8vo. 2*. 6d. cloth. 

A HANDBOOK of ENGLISH LITERATURE. By H. A. 
DoBSON, Board of Trade. Second Edition^ revised and ex- 
tended. Fcp. 3^. 6d. cloth. 
' For truth criticism, it is about the best book of the kind going.' 

Westminster Review. 

THE PRECIS BOOK ; or. Lessons in Accuracy of Statement and 
Preciseness of Expression. For Civil Service Students, Self- 
Education, and use in Schools. By W. Cosmo Moi; khousb, of the 
Board of Trade. Second Edition, revised, Fcp. 8vo. cloth, ^s. 6d. 
%• KEY to the above, Fcp. 8vo. 2*. 6d. 

THE CIVIL SERVICE GEOGRAPHY, General and Political. 
By the late L. M. D. Spence. Revised by T. Gray, of the 
Board of Trade. Ninth Edition, Woodcuts & Six Maps, fcp. sr. 6d. d. 

'A thoroughly reliable as well as a most ingenious compendium of 
geography.' — Civil Service Gazette. 

THE CIVIL SERVICE HISTORY OF ENGLAND : being a 
Fact Book of English History. By F. A. White, B.A, Fourth 
Edition, revised by H. A. Dobson, Board of Trade, 2J. 6d. cloth. 

' We do not remember to have seen anything of the kind so compen- 
dious, complete, accurate, and convenient for use.' — Athenceunt. 

THE CIVIL SERVICE BOOK-KEEPING ; or. Book-keeping no 
Mystery. Its Principles Popularly Explained, and the Theory 
of Double Entry Analysed. By an Experienced Book-keeper. 
Fourth Edition, fcp. zx. 6d. cloth. 

' It is clear and concise, and exactly such a text-book as students 
require.'— ^«ar/^r^ journal of Education. 

THE CIVIL SERVICE ORTHOGRAPHY: a Handy Book of 
English Spelling, with Rules and Exercises. By E. S. H. B., 
Second Edition, revised and corrected, fcp. \5. 6d. cloth. 
'A very handy and complete little book.' — Pall Mall Gazette. 

THE CIVIL SERVICE CHRONOLOGY OF HISTORY, ART, 
LITERATURE, and PROGRESS, from the Creation of the Worid 
to the Conclusion of the Franco-German War. The continuation by 
W. D. Hamilton. F.S.A., of H.M. Public Record Office, fcp. 3^. 6d. cf. 

'Accurate, wide, and thorough. Most useful to those who are read- 
ing up for examinations.' — English Churchman. 

THE CIVIL SERVICE ENGLISH GRAMMAR : being Notes 
on the History and Grammar of the English Language. By 
W. V. Yates, Head Master, Windermere Grammar School, tcp. is.6d. cL 
* Will supply a want much felt.' — Civil Service Gazette. 

THE CIVIL SERVICE FIRST FRENCH BOOK: being a 
Practical First Course of French Grammar, with Exercises con^ 
bined. ByACHiLLE Motteau. Second Edition, fcp. is. 6d. doth. 
A KEY to the above, fcp. zs. 6d. cloth. 
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DB. X>A}EtDirXB*8 POPITLAB SCIENTIFIC WOBKS. 



T^HE MUSEUM of SCIENCE and ART. Edited by 
■*• DiONYSius Lardner, D.C.L., formerly Professor of 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in University College, 
London. Re-issue in Six Double Volumes, with upwards 
of 1,200 Engravings on Wood. Price £\. is., cloth ; 
or, half-morocco elegant, £i, lis. 6d. 

Popular Treatises, Abridged from the above : — 

Common Things Explained. 233 Illustrations. 5^. 
The Microscope. 14 Illustrations. 2s. cloth. 
Popular Geology. 201 Illustrations. 2^. 6d, cloth. 
Popular Physics. 85 Illustrations. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
Steam and its Uses. 89 Illustrations. 2s. cloth. 
Popular Astronomy. 182 Illustrations. 4^. 6d, cloth. 
The Bee and White Anis. 135 Illustrations. 2s. 
The Electric Telegraph Popularised. iooIUus. is.6d. 



NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for SCHOOLS. By Dr. 
Lardner. Sixteenth Thousand. Revised by T. Olvbr 
Harding, B.A. Crown 8vo. 3*. 6d. cloth. 

ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY for SCHOOLS. By Dr. 
Lardner. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 3*. 6d. cloth. 

HANDBOOK of ASTRONOMY. By Dr. Lardner. 

Fourth Edition, Revised by Edwin Dunkin, F.R.S. Crown 
8vo. gs. 6d. cloth. 

HANDBOOK of ANIMAL PHYSICS. By Dr. 
Lardner. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7*. 6d. cloth. 

THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. By Dr. Lardner. 
New Edition, by E. B. Bright, F.R.A.S. Post 8vo. 2*. 6d. 

The following Five Volumes^ though each is complete in 
itself and to be purchcued separately^ form A Complete 
Course of Natural Philosophy :— 

HANDBOOK of MECHANICS. By Dr. Lardner. A 
New Edition, by B. Loewv, F.R.A.S. Post 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

HANDBOOK of HEAT. By Dr. Lardner. New 
Edition, by Benjamin Loewy, F.R.A.S. Post 8vo. 6*. 

HANDBOOK of HYDROSTATICS and PNEUMA- 
TICS. By Dr. Lardner. New Edition, by B. Loewy, 
F.R.A.S. Post 8vo. 5*. cloth. 

HANDBOOK of ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, and 
ACOUSTICS. By Dr. Lardner. New Edition, by G. C 
Foster, B.A., F.C.S. Post 8vo. ss. cloth. 

HANDBOOK of OPTICS. By Dr. Lardner. New 

New Edition, by T. Olver Harding, B.A. Post 8vo. 5*. cloth. 
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JOHN TIHBS'S POPTTLAB WOBKS. 



•pHINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN By John 
-*- TiMBS, F.S.A. Anew Uniform Edition, in Twelve 
Volumes, handsomely bound in cloth, price 30^. ; or in Six 
Double Volumes, price 30J. half -bound. 

*«* Tkis collection of the far-famed * Encyclopedic Varieties * of the 
date learned and indefatigable antiquarian forms an inexhaustible 
mine of reading^— useful^ entertaining^^ instructive, and marvellous^ 
Jor long winter evenings and summer days^ and no more suitable 
present could be found for village or school libraries, mechanics' in- 
jtituies, or the family bookshelf. 



{ 



The Volumes are especially adapted for School Prizes ^ <Sr»<r. , 
and may be had separately, as follows : 

1. Miscellanies. 2s. 6d, 

2. Manners, Customs, &c. 2s. 6d, 

Curiosities of Science, Past and Present. First 
Series. 2s. 6d. 

4. Curiosities of Science, Past and Present. Second 
Series. 2s, 6d, 

r 

5. Curiosities of History. 2s, 6d, 

6. Popular Errors Explained and Illustrated. 
2s. 6d. 

7. Notable Things of Our Own Time. 2s. 6d. 

' 8. Things to be Remembered in Daily Life. With 
I Personal Experiences and Recollections. 2s. 6d. 

9. A Garland for the Year and Something for Every- 
body. 2j.- 6d, 

10. Knowledge for the Time. 2j. 6^. 

III. Mysteries of Life, Death, and Futurity. 2s. 6d, 
12. Predictions Realised in Modern Times. 2s, (yd, 

•»* Sold separately also, in Double Volumes, price $s, each, 

as bracketed. 

* The celebrated work of the indefatigable Mr. Timbs.' 

Saturday Review. 

Pis, full of information as a pomegranate is full of seed/ — Punch. 

'Anyone who reads and remembers Mr. Timbs* "Encyclopaedia 
Varieties" should ever after be a good tea-table talker, an excellent cc 
panion for children, a "well-read " person, and a proficient lecturer.' 

Athen4eum 



oi^X7i/iAC« ana j-u rxz^i^xx^jz, 
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f OCKWOOD'S ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SERIES. 
"*^ i8mo. price is, each, strongly bound. 

%* The works in this cheap Elementary Series are designed t^ 
meet the requirements of Beginners^ and are especially adapted to the 
capaciiies of the Yeung. 

The ELEMENTS of GEOGRAPHY. By the Rev. B. G. 
Johns. New Edition, Enlarged and Corrected. 

A SHORT and SIMPLE HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
By the Rev. B. G. Johns. New Edition. Enlarged and 
Corrected. 

The FRENCH LANGUAGE— An Easy and Practical 
Introduction to. By John Haas. First Course. Fifteenth 
Edition, Revised. 

The FRENCH LANGUAGE— An Easy and Practical 
Introduction to. By John Haas. Second Course. Tenth 
Edition, Revised. 



« * 



Key to the Second Course. 
The First and Second Courses bound together, u. 



The GERMAN LANGUAGE— The Little Scholar's First 

Step in. By Mrs. Falck Lbbahn. 

GERMAN READING— The Little Scholar's First Step 
in. Containing Fifty Tales from Schmidt with Granunaticai 
Notes and a complete Vocabulary. By Mrs. Falck Lbbahn. 

The GERMAN PREPOSITIONS, and the CASES they 
GOVERN. Exemplified in 2,500 Useful Colloquial Phrasesw 
By S. Galindo. 

GERMAN COLLOQUIAL PHRASEOLOGY: Ex- 
emplifying all the Rules of the German Grammar, in more than 
2,500 rhrases> with English Translations. By S. Galindo. 



T^HE POCKET ENGLISH CLASSICS. 32mo. neaUy 
-*• printed, bound in cloth, lettered, price dd, each : — 



The >^car of Wakefield 
Goldsmith's Poetical Works 
Falconer's Shipwreck 
Rasselas 

Sterne's Sentimental Journey 
Locke on the Understandiog 
Thomson's Seasons 
Inchbald's Nature and Art 
Bloomfield's Fanner's Boy 
Coleridge's Ancient Mariner 



Scott's Lady of the Lake 
Scott's Lav of the Last Minstrel 
Walton's Angler, 2 Parts, zx. 
Elizabeth ; or, the Exiles 
Cowper's Task 

Pope's Essay and Blair's Grave 
Gray and Collins 
Gay^s Fables 
Paul and Virginia 
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ENGLISH.. 

pHICKSEED WITHOUT CHICKWEED : being very 
^-^Easy and Entertaining Lessons for Little Children. 
New Edition, with Frontispiece. i2mo. doth, is, 

%• A hook for every mother. 

/^ OB WEBS to CATCH FLIES ; or, Dialogues in short 
^^sentences, adapted for Children from the age of three to* 
eight years. Part I. Easy Lessons ; Part II. Short Stories. 
Cloth, 2j. complete. *J^ The Parts separately, is, each. 

'pHE FIRST or MOTHER'S DICTIONARY. By 
-*■ Mrs. Jameson. Tenth Edition, i8mo. cloth, 2j. td, 

*•* Words unsuitedjor children are omitted^ and the definitions- 
given adapted to the infant capacity. 

CCHOOL-ROOM LYRICS. A selection of 143 poems. 
*^for youthful Readers, compiled and edited by Anne. 
Knight. New Edition. i8mo. cloth, is, 

FRENCH, 

T A BAGATELLE; intended to introduce Children of 
'*^five or six years old to some knowledge of the French 
Language. Revised by Madame N. L. New and Cheaper 
Edition, with entirely new cuts. i8mo. bound, 2s, 

•D ARBAULD, LEMONS pour des ENFANTS de TAge 
■^de Deux Ans jusqu*a Cinq. Traduites de 1* Anglais de^ 
Mme. Barbauld par M. Pasquier. Suiviesdes HYMNES 
en PROSE pour les ENFANTS, traduites de PAnglais de 
Mme. Barbauld par M. Cl^mence. Nouvelle Edition, le- 
tout revu par Clotilde Norris. Avec un Vocabulaire- 
cpmplet Fran9ais- Anglais. i8mo. cloth, 2s. 

A SYMBOLIC FRENCH AND ENGLISH VOCABU- 
■^^LARY, for Students of every age in all classes ; in whicho 
The most Useful and Common Words are taught by Illustra- 
tions. By L. C. Ragonot, Professor of the French Language. 
Eleventh and Cheaper Edition^ with upwards of 850 Woodcuts- 
and 9 full-page Copper-plates. 4to. 3^. dd, cloth. 

GERMAN, 

'THE SYMBOLIC ANGLO-GERMAN VOCABU- 
•*• LARY, adapted from Ragonot 's *VocabulaireSymbolique 
Anglo-Francais.* Edited by Falck Lebahn, Ph. Di 
With 850 Woodcuts and 8 full-page Lithographic Plate; 
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rp VENTS to be REMEMBERED in the HISTORY of 
■*-^ENGLAND. A Series of Interesting Narratives of the 
most Remarkable Occi^ences in each Reign. By Charles 
Selby. Twenty-seventh Edition , crown 8vo. fine paper, with 
•9 beautiful Illustrations by Anelay, y. 6d. cloth el^;ant, or 
with gilt edges, 4s, 

A School Edition, without the Illustrations, cloth, 2j. 6d, 

*«* Great care kas been taken to render this book unobjectiondble to 
4he most fastidious t by exclttding elfery thing that could not be read 
•aloud in schools and/antilieSt and by abstinence from all party s^rit^ 
^like in politics as in religion. 

T^HE TWO NAPOLEONS. Being a Sketch of the 
•*■ Principal Events in the History of Europe for the last 
Eighty Years. By One of the Writers of *The School 
Managers' Series of Reading Books.' i2mo. is, 6d. cloth. 

"TOMKINS' POETRY.— POETRY for SCHOOLS and 
-■• FAMILIES ; or, the Beauties of English Poetry. Se- 
lected for the Use of Youth. By E. ToMKiNS. Twenty- 
second Edition^ with considerable Additions and fine Steel 
Frontispiece. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, 2J. 6^. j gilt edges, y, 

T^HE ART of EXTEMPORE SPEAKING : Hints for 
•*■ the Pulpit, the Senate, and the Bar. By M. Bautain, 
"Vicar-General and Professor at the Sorbonne, &c Trans- 
lated from the French. Seventh Edition, fcp. cloth, ^. 6^/. 

WHEN to DOUBLE YOUR CONSONANTS. See 
the WRITER'S ENCHIRIDION, a List of all the 
Terbs that Double their Consonants on taking ED, EST, 
ING, &C. By J. S. Scarlett. i8mo. cloth limp, u. 

VTIND YOUR H's and TAKE CARE of YOUR R's. 

•*•'•*■ Exercises for Acquiring the Use and Correcting the 

Abuse of the Letter H ; with Additional Exercises on the 

Letter R. By Chas. Wm. Smith, Authqr of * Clerical 

^Elocution,' &c. Fcp. cloth limp, is. 

nPHE YOUNG REPORTER : a Practical Guide to the 
Art and the Profession of Shorthand Writing, with a 
Dictionary of Latin Quotations, &c. Fcp. cloth. I j. 
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THE LAWGIYEB OF THE PLAYGBOlTirD. 



'T'HE BOY'S OWN BOOK : a Complete Encyclopaedia 
-*• of Sports and Pastimes, Athletic, Scientific, and Re- 
creative. A New Edition^ revised, with many additions and 
improvements, including the Newest Games and Amuse- 
ments ; with more than 600 Illustrations (many of them 
quite new), 10 Vignette Titles printed in Gold, and over 
700 pages, &r. 6df. Handsomely bound in cloth. 

PAINdPAXi COITFSNTS. 



MINOR SPORTS: Games with 
Marbles— with Tops— with Balls 
— Indian Ball Game — Si>ortsof 
Agility and Speed — Miscella- 
neous Outdoor Sports — Indoor 
Sports — Sports with Toys, 

GAMES OF SKILL: Chess- 
Draughts — Backgammon — Do- 
minoes — Solitaire — Bagatelle— 
BilHards — Minor Games, &c. 

ATHLETIC SPORTS : Cricket 

— Golf — Shinty — Football — 
Croquet — Troco — Hockey — 
Rackets and Fives — ^Tennis and 
Pallone — Lawn Tennis — Bad- 
minton — Base Ball— La Crosse 
—Quoits, Bowls, Skittles, &c. — 
Aunt Sally — Fencing — Broad- 
sword and Single-stick— Archery 

— Riding — Driving — ^Bicvcling 
— Gymnastics — Dumb Bells and 
Indian^ Clubs — Boxing and 
Wrestling, &c. 

AQUATIC SPORTS : Aneling, 
Sea Fishing— Swimming— Row- 
ing — Canoeing — Sailing— Skat- 
ing~-Sliding— Curling, sc. 



TH E NATURALIST: Sinring 
Birds — ^Talking Birds — Poultry- 
Yard — Pigeons — Rabbits — 
Guinea-pigs — Dogs — Cats — 
Squirt^ls —White Mice — SUk- 
worms — Bees — Aquarium, &c. 

SCIENTIFIC RECREATIONS 
Arithmetical Amusements — 
Ma^etism — Electricity — Gal- 
vanism and Electro-Magnetism 
— Chemistry — Fireworks — 
Aerostatic Amusements — Acous- 
tics and Pneumatics— Optics— 
The Microscope — The Tele- 
scope — Photography, &c. 

DRAWING-ROOM GAMES : 
Minor Games — Shadow Panto- 
mimes — Bouts Rim^s — Defini- 
tions — Forfeits — Acting Cha- 
rades — ^Acting Proverbs — Ta- 
bleaux Vivants, &c. 

LEGERDEMAIN, &c. : Simple 
Deceptions and Easy Tricks- 
Tricks with Money — ^with Cards 
— Feats requiring Special Appa- 
ratus or Confederacy — Para- 
doxes and Puzzles, &c. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

' Not one amongst its rivals — ^not half-a-dozen of them rolled into one 
—can match our old favoiuite. ... It is still peerless I . . . More truly 
Chan ever the lawgiver of the playground.' — Sun, 

* ** The Boy's Own Book ^ has had many imitators, but they have 
been but puny counterfeits, and the new edition just issued may bid 
defiance to them all. Brought up to the present day, it is " itself alone " 
Thb hook for boys*^Baiiy* Magazine oj Sports. 

* "The Boy's Own Book" is still the book which English lads tak 
most delight m, and read with the greatest interest. It stands alone, an 
is likely to stand alone for many generations to come..' — CivU Set 
vice Gazette. 
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« TV/TANY HAPPY RETURNS of the DAY ! ' A Birth. 
'*''^'*'day Book for Boys and Girls. By Charles and 
Mary Cowden Clarke, Authors of the < Concordance to 
Shakspeare/ &c. Second Edition, Profusely illustrated by 
the Brothers Dalziel and others. Post 8vo. doth el^;ant^ 

'Mr. and Mrs. Clarke have here invited all our "bif little people' 
to a grand conversazione. Who will not de^re to partake of the enjoy- 
ment offered by such hosts?' — Athenetum. 

* A very charming little book The volume does not contain a 

chapter from which something may not be learnt, and as we had every 
right to expect, from the names upon its title-page, it evinces a vast 
amount of elegant and discursive reading. We can strongly and con> 
scientiously recommend it to those parents and friends who, in making a 
present, consult not only the gratification, but also the benefit of the 
recipients, who will, we feel assured, at any season, on receiving it» 
mentally wish themselves " Many Happy Returns of the Day I ' — 
Literary Gazette. 

* An unobjectionable child's book is the rarest of all books. " Many 
Happy Returns of the Day I" is not only this, but may rely, widioul 
shruuung, upon its positive excellences for a long and deserved popu- 
larity.' — IVesttninster Review. 



VTERRY TALES for LITTLE FOLK. Edited by 
'*''^'*' Madame de Chatelain. Illustrated with mOre than 
Two Hundred Pictures. Cloth gilt, price jx. td, ; gilt edges» 
4^". Containing — 

The House that Jack Built— Little Bo-Peep— The Old Woman and 
her £g^— Old Mother Goose— Cock Robin— Old Mother Hubbard— 
HennyPenny— The Three Bears— The Ugly Little Duck— The White 
Cat— The Charmed Fawn— The Eleven Wild Swans— The Blue Bird- 
Little Maia— Jack the Giant Killer— Jack and the Bean Stalk— Sir Guy 
of Warwick— Tom Hickathrift— Bold Robin Hood— Tom Thumb— Puss 
in Boots— Little Red Riding-Hood— Little Dame Crump — Little Goody 
Two Shoes— The Sleeping Beauty in the Wood— The Fair One with 
Golden Locks — Beauty and the Beast — Cinderella— Princess Rosetta — 
The Elves of the Fairy Forest— The Elfin Plough— The Nine Moun- 
tains—Johnny and Lisbeth— The Little Fisher Boy— Hans in Luck — 
The GSant and the Brave Little Tailoi^-Peter the Goatherd— Red 
Jacket ; or. The Nose Tree— The Three Golden Hairs—The Jew in the 
Bramble Bush. 

* A charming collection of favourite stories.' — Athetueutn. 

'A comfortable, pretty and charmingly illustrated volume, wfaick 
^^\ *^J^ placed in every nursery by Act of Parliament '-^«»/ 
yudys Magazine. 

'All good uncles and aunts— all dear grandfethers and grandmothers 

"t^V!^. "TZ *" ?°P'"^«'e «o the happiness of the Uttle darlings who 

SeTok* ri^/;g?^-^y^."«^ visit, these "MeiryTais for 
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THE LITTLE BOY'S OWN BOOK of SPORTS, 
PASTIMES, and AMUSEMENTS. Abridged from 
the * Boy's Own Book.' An entirely New Edition^ profusely 
illustrated, in a new and el^;ant binding. Ro3ral 1 6mo. y, 6d. 

* It is so full of information of an interesting character to bojrs, and 
«o prettily |;ot up, that we predict that it will defy all competition.'-— 

CAST AWAY on the AUCKLAND ISLES; a 
Narrative of the Wreck of the * Grafton,' and of the 
Escape of the Crew, afler Twenty Months' Suffering. From 
the Private Journals of Captain Thomas Musgrave. 
Edited by John J. Shillinglaw, F.R.G.S. Post 8vo. 
with Portrait and Sketch Map, 5^. iid. 

The Time/ Correspondent sa3rs that Captain Musgrave's Diary is 
almost as interesting as Daniel Defoe, besides being, as the children say* 
* all true.* 

* A more interesting book of travels &nd privation has not appeared 
since " RoUnson Crusoe "; and it has this advantage over the work of 
fiction, that it is a fajzi.*— Observer. 

* Captain Musgrave has added another name to the muster-roll of those 
who prosper by self-help. He fully deserves a place in Mr. Smiles's 
volume.'-->S'a/finA(y Review, 

T^HE FABLES of BABRIUS. Translated into English 

■^ Verse from the Text of Sir G. Comewall Lewis. By 

Rev. James Davies, of Lincoln Coll. Oxford. Fcp. dr. cloth. 

'"Who was Babrius?" The reply may not improbably startle the 
reader. Babrius was the real, original .£sop. Nothing is so fiau>ulous about 
the fables of our childhood as their reputed authorship.' — Daily News,* 

PAINTING POPULARLY EXPLAINED; with His- 
■*• torical Sketches of the Progress of the Art. By Thomas 
John Gullick, Painter, and John Timbs, F.S.A. Fourth 
Editicm^ revised and enlarged. With Frontispiece and 
Vignette. In small 8vo. 5^. (>d, cloth. 

*»* This Work has been adopted as a Prize-book in the Schools of 
Art at South Kensington. 

' Much may be learned, even by those who fancy they do not require 
to be taught, from the careful perusal of this unpretendmg but compre- 
hensive treatise.' — Art yournal, 

•pHE PICTURE AMATEUR'S HANDBOOK and 
^ DICTIONARY of PAINTERS : being a Guide for 
Visitors to Public and Private Picture Galleries, and for 
Art-Students. By Philippe Daryl, B.A. y, cloth. 

'A guide to the authorship, quality, and value of a picture, and fi'^ 
nishes the fundamental knowledge necessary to amateurs.' — Satur 
Review. 

' A really admirable dictionary of painters.'— ^M//</«r. 
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CCHOOL-DAYS of EMINENT MEN. Containing; 
*^ School and College Lives of the most celebrated British 
Authors, Poets, and Philosophers ; Inventors and Discoverers ; 
Divines, Heroes, Statesmen, &c. By John Timbs. Second 
Edition. Frontispiece by John Gilbert, 13 views of public 
schools, and 20 Portraits by Harvey. Fcp. 3^. 6^. cloth. 

* A book to interest all boys, but more especially those of Westminster, 
Eton, Harrow, Rugby, and Winchester ; for of these, as pf many other 
schools of high repute, the accounts are full and interesting.' — Notes and 
Queries. 

*A most amusing volume, and will be a most acceptable present to- 
any schoolboy ambitious of figuring in a future edition as one of Eng- 
land's ** Eminent Men." ' — Gentleman*s Magazine. 

BEST EDITION OF LAMB'S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 

n^ALES from SHAKESPEARE. Designed for the Use 
■*" of Young Persons. By Charles and Mary Lamb. 
1 6th Edition, with Steel Portrait and Twenty beautiful full- 
page engravings, by Harvey. Fcp. 8vo. extra cloth gilt^ 
3J. dd. ; gilt edges, 4J. 

COMPANION VOLUME TO LAMB'S TALES. 

•pALES from CHAUCER, in PROSE. With a Memorial 
■^ of the Poet. Designed chiefly for the Use of Young 
Persons. By Charles Cowden Clarke, Author of * The 
Riches of Chaucer,' * Shakespeare Characters,' &c. New and 
revised Edition, with Twelve full-page engravings. Fcp, 
8vo. extra cloth gilt, y. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4J. 

' For intelligent young folk a pleasanter, and at the same time more 
profitable gift, it would be hard to desire, than the Prose ** Tales froii> 
Chaucer."^— />ai7v TeUgraph. 

* Mr. Clarke has done that for Chaucer which Charles and Mary Lamb 
did for Shakespeare. The quaint old Stories, with their digressions and 
entanglements and disfigurements, have been taken in hand by Mm, and 
are here presented thoroughly purged from their impurities, and newly 
drefsed.' — City Press. 

T\0 YOU GIVE IT UP? A Collection of the most 
-*-^ amusing Conundrums, Riddles, &c. of the Day, with 
Answers. Second Edition, In cloth limp, lettered, is. 

QOOD THINGS for RAILWAY READERS. One 
^-^Thousand Anecdotes, original and selected. By the 
Editor of 'The Railway Anecdote Book.' Large type» 
crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, U. 

* A capital collection, and will certainly become a favourite with all 
railway readers ^—Reader. 
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'A TRAP TO CATCH A SUNBEAM/ 

AND OTHER STORIES, BY MRS. MACKARNESS. 

'THE SUNBEAM STORIES.' 



* There are few writers since Miss Edgeworth's time who have been 
so successful as Mrs. Mackarness in pointing out the value of domestic 
virtues. ' — A thenasum. 



A New and Uniform Edition of the above, Illustrated, in Four Volumes^ 
attractively bound in cloth, ^rice 3^. 6</. each, viz. : 

A TRAP to CATCH a SUNBEAM, and other Stories. 
Contents: A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam— Old JoIIifFe— The 
Sequel to Old Jolliffe— The Star in the Desert— ' Only '—' A Merry 
Christmas.' Fcp. 8vo. 3;. 6</. cloth.^ 

^ Aide tot, et le del faideray is the moral of this pleasant and 
interesting story (" A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam") to which we assign 
in this Gazette a place immediately after Charles Dickens, as its due,, 
for many passages not unworthy of him, and for a general scheme quite 
in unison with his best feelings towards the lowly and depressed.' 

Literary Gazette, 

T^HE CLOUD, with the SILVER LINING, and other 

-^ Stories. Contents : The Cloud with the Silver Lining— Amy's 

Kitchen — ' Coming Home ' — The House on the Rock. Fcp. 8vo. 3^. td. 

^ ' These stories are very bright and cheering, and give an attractive 
picture of the best side 01 village life in England. They are thoroughly 
good in tone, and admirably written, and contain some capital sketches 
of character.'— Watchman, 

' Written by a close observer of human nature, who possesses the 
power of adding a charm to the most commonplace subjects.' 

School Guardian. 

HTHE DREAM CHINTZ : a Tale.— SIBERTS WOLD; 
-■- or, Cross Purposes : a Tale. Fcp. 8vo. 3*. 6</. cloth. 

'Clever and simple Jove stories, full of piu% teaching and true 
sentiments, as was to be expected from the graceful ana thoughtful 
pen of the authoress. ^ Both tales will readily attract the young and 
thoughtful reader, bein^^ veritable sunbeam stories, pure, bright, and 
animating.' — Weekly Times. 

* A book which ought to have on most people a decided influence for 
good. It deserves to be widely read.' — VotAsAire Post. 

MINNIE'S LOVE: a Tale.— MARRIED and 
SETTLED : a Tale. Fcp. 8vo. 3*. 6d. cloth. 

* These stories touch deep emotions, and are as pure as virgin gold.' 

Court foumoL 

* They are told without the slightest affectation, and with genuine 
feeling ; and will be welcomed everywhere by young people.' 

^______________ Scotsman. 

A TRAP to CATCH a SUNBEAM is sold separate 
Fcp. 8vo. IS. in a new and appropriate cloth binding. 
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BOHH'S HDnATUBE UBRABT. 

A Series of elegantly'priHted Pocket Volumest each contaming ajitte 
SUel Ftontis^Uce or Portrait^ and bound in best red cloth, gtlt hack 
<md sides. ^ 

BARBAULD and AIKIN'S EVENINGS at HOME. 
zs,td, 

gOURRIENNE'S MEMOIRS of NAPOLEON, y, 6d. 

YRON'S POETICAL WORKS, with Life by 
Lytton Bulwer. 3j. 6d, 

"DUNYAN'S PILGRIM'S PROGRESS, with a Life and 
''^ Notes. Frontispiece, and 25 full-size Woodcuts. 3J. 6d, 

r^HEEVER'S LECTURES onBUNYAN'S PILGRIM'S 
^^PROGRESS, and the Life and Times of Bunyan. 2s, 6d, 

r^OLERIDGFS SELECT POETICAL WORKS. 2s, 

pOWPER'S POETICAL WORKS, with all the Copy- 
^^right Poems, and a Short Life by Southey. jj. 6d. 

T)RYDEN'S POETICAL WORKS. 35. 6d, 

•pNCYCLOPiEDIA of MANNERS and ETIQUETTE, 
^-'comprising Chesterfield's Adyice, &c. 2s. 

HEBER'S (Bp.), HEMANS'(Mrs.),and RADCLIFFE'S 
(Ann) POETICAL WORKS. 3 Vols, in i. 2s, 6d, 

JJERRICK'S POETICAL WORKS. 2s, 6d, 

TUriLTON'S POETICAL WORKS, Complete. With 
'^•'^^Life by Dr. Stebbing. s^,6d. 

Q SSI AN*S POEMS. Translated by Macpherson. 2s.6d. 
pOPE'S HOMER'S ILIAD, with Notes and Index, y. 

CCOTT'S POETICAL WORKS, y. 6d, 

gTURM'S REFLECTIONS onthe WORKS of GOD. y. 

HTHOMSON'S SEASONS, with his Castle of Indo- 
•■• LENCE. With 4 fine Woodcuts by Harvey. 2s, 

yATHEK and the AMBER WITCH. 2s. 6d, 
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LOCKWOOD'S ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SERIES^. 

ISmo. price Is. each, strongly bound. 



%* T}i€ icorks in this cheap Ekmcniarii S(>ri€fi are d^sifjnfd to meet the 
requirements of Beginners, and are esptciuUy adapted to the cftpacities 0/ the 
young. • . ' 

The Elements of Geography. By the Rev. B. G. Johns. 

New Editiou, enlarged and corrected, 

A Short and Simple History of England. By the 

Rev. B. G. Johns. New Edition, dtolargied and corrected. 

The French Language, An Easy and Practical Intro- 

(luction to. By John Haas. First Course. Fifteenth Edition, 
revised. 

The French Language, An Easy and Practical Intro- 
duction to. By John Haas. Second Course. Tenth Edition, revised. 
KEY to the Second Course. 

*«* The First and Second Courses bound together, 2s. 

The German Language, The Little Scholar's First Step 

in. By Mrs. Falck Lebahn. 

German Reading, The Little Scholar's First Step in. 

Containing Fifty Tales from Schmid, with Grammatical Nbtes and a 
. complete Vocabulary. By Mrs. Falck Lebahn. 

The German Prepositions, and the Cases they 

Govern. Exemplified in 2,500 Useful Colloquial Phrases. By S. Gaundo. 

German Colloquial Phraseology. Exemplifying all 

the Rules of the German Grammar, in more than 2,600 Phrases, with 
English Translations. By S. Galikdo. 



Petites Causeries; or, Elementary English and French 

Conversations. For Young Students and Home Teaching. To which 
are added, Models of Juvenile Correspondence. Illustrated by 8 full- 
page Engravings and numerous Woodcuts. By Achille Mottbad. 
New and cheaper Edition. Square crown 8vo. 2s. doth. 

La Bagatelle : intended to introduce Children of five 

or six years old to some Imowledge of the French Language. Re- 
vised by Madame N. L. New and cheaper Edition, with entirely 
new cats. 18mo. 2s. bound. 

Lemons pour des Enfants de TAge de Deux Ans 

ju8qu*& Cinq. Avec Htmnbs en Pbobb ponr l€« Enfants, traduites de 
I'Anglais de Mme. Barbauld. Nonvelle Edition, le tout revn par 
CLOTUiDB N0RRI8. Avec un Vocabnlaire complet, Fran^ais-Anelaia. 
18mo. 28. strongly bound in doth. 

)ndon : CKOSBY L0CKW00i)&C0., 7 Stationers'-H^ Court. 



CIVIL SEKVICE EDtJCATIONAL HANDBOOKS. 






The Civil Service Coach: a Practical Exposition of 

the Civil Service Curriculum, and Guide to the Lower Division of the 
Service and its Competitive Examinations. By Stanley Savillb, of 
H.M. Civil Service. Fcp. 8vo. 2i.6d. cloth. 

A Handbook of Eiig^lish Literature. By H. A. Dobson, 

Board of Trade. ''2nd ed., revised and extended. Fcp. 8vo. Ss. 6d. cloth. 

The Precis Bo6k ; or, Lessons in Accuracy of State- 
ment and Preciseness of Expression. By W. Cosmo MoNKHottSB (Bc^rd 
of Trade). Fcp. 8vo» 2s. 6d. cloth. *«* Ebt. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

The Civil Service English Grammar. By W. V. 

Yates, Windermere Grammar*School. Fcp. 8vo. Is. Sd. cloth. 

The Civil Service First French Book. By Achille 

MoTTEAU. Second edition, enlarged and revised. Fcp. 8vo. Is. 6d. cloth. 
*«* Eet to the above. Fcp. 8vo. 28. 6d. cloth. 

The Civil Service Orthography: a Handy Book of 

English Spelling. By B. S. H. B. New Edition. Fcp. la. 6d. cloth. 

The Civil Service Oeography, General and Political. 

By L. M. D. Spbnok, of H. M. Civil Service; revised by Thomas 
Orat, of the Board of Trade. Ninth Edition. Fcp. 28. 6d. cloth. 

The Civil Service Book-keeping. — By an Experi- 
enced BooK-KSEPEB, late of H. M. Civil Service. Fcp. Is. 6d. cloth. 

The Civil Service History of England. By F. A. 

White, B.A. Revised and enlaiged by H. A. Dobson, of the Board of 
Trade. Fourth Edition, extended, with Maps &o. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

The Civil Service Chronology of History, Art, 

Literature, and Progress, from the Creation of the World to the 
Conclusion of the Franco-German War. The Continuation by W. D. 
Hamilton, F.S.A., of H. M. Publio Record Office. 12mo. Ss. 6d. cloth. 

BY JOSEPH PAYNE, 
Professor cif Oie Science and Art qf Edtication to the College of Preceptors, Ac, 

Payne's Studies in English .Poetry ; with short Bio- 
graphical Sketches, and Notes Es^Ianatory and Critical. Eighth 
Edition, revised. Poet 8vo. Ss. 6d. doth. 

Payne's Studies in English Prose. Specimens of the 

Language in its various stages : with Notes, &c. Second Edition. 
Po8t8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Payne's Studies *in English Prose and Poetry, being 

the above two books together in 

Payne's S elect Poetry fo i 
Events to be EemembereS 

A Series of interesting Narrat 
in each Reign. By Charl^ 
with 9 Illustrations by Anelayl 
•«* A School Edition, without | 

London : CEOSBYLOCK^SJ 




